








September 13, 1908 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
The Instrrection fa Ciusba_—Hatvatd’s Defeat—Massacte of the Jews at 
Siedice—T he Separation of Church and State in France—British Trades 
- . Unsions—Motocco—The Maine Election—Mr. Bryan—Elections and 
* Nominations—The Trust Company’s Failure—Political Events. 


ss Ss 


The Coming Peace Conference . . PROF. AMOS. S.. HERSHEY 
_ Whose Business'Is It? . . . . . . PROF. JOHN BASCOM 
Evolution in the Barnyard. . . + e+ -« Ea POWELL 
A Country Spinster’s Autobiography . . . . AUNT JANE 
The Russian “Patriots’’ . OUR RUSSIAN CORRESPONDENT 
The French Man . . . ALVAN F. SANBORN 
A Plea for Association Football . -» » JOHN MORGAN 
My Youth (Poem) .. . . '. «, EDITH M. THOMAS 


BOOK REVIEWS: 
Jawres’ Socialism 
Historic Englisi Rivers 
. The Army of the Potomac 
Exclusive Lands and Practices “The Crisis of the Confederacy 
Decentralization Wat Government 
Replies to Goldwin Smith Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
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Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 


| 59 Filth Aveaue, 





| WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRE8TRIAL USE, 
From the'smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 

QUEEN & CO, 
1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York, Philadelphia. 
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Our bulb catalogue beautifully illustrated 
with full and reliable cultural directions 
and containing as usual the largest and 
most varied assortment of high class buibs 
in America is now ready and will be 
mailed free on application. 

Send for it now. 


J.M. Thorburn & Go. 


33 BARCLAY STREET 
Through to 38 Park Pace NEW YORK 











0° rbusiness is 
to make folks 
_ comfortable. 


This 

chair 

has an 

adjust- 

able 

back 

and arms that 
can be convcrt- 
ed into shelwes 
for writing, 
holding books, 
etc. Over 30 
other styles. 
Catalogue ““C” 


“University” Chair 


READ RIGHT 


Sargent’s 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK HOLDER 


Solves the problem 
Attaches to any place—on Mor 
ris or any chair. No screws— 
clamp it on, take it off. Ad- 
ustable to any angle or height. 

urable, Practical. Wires bold 
leaves’ im place. Metal ra 
finished in black e¢ e 
bronze. “Desk, quartered oak oF 
mahogany finish. Price $3.00 
G. D. SARGENT CO. ‘ 
289 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
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|New Macmillan Publications 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia, Past and Present 
Transcaspia and Turkistan. A book of travel and research. With more than two 
hundred illustrations and a map. Cloth, 8vo, xxxi. 472 p. $4.00 net 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London S 
By the author of, and similar to, ‘‘ A Wanderer in Holland,” which Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
pronounced ‘‘altogether delightful.” 


With sixteen illustrations in color and 36 uncolored. Cloth, $2.00 net 
NOTABLE NEW FICTION 


Pierre Loti’s Disenchanted ; faced 
An authorized translation of the new novel which has been so widely discussed during its 
serial issue in the Revue des Deux Mondes; fall of its-author’s characteristic exotic charm. 
Cloth, $7.50 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s  Listener’s Lure A Kensington Comedy. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Jack.London’s sew took Moon Face and Other Stories Cloth, $1.50 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS WORTH NOTING 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips Illustrated, $1.50 
E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children Illustrated, $1.50 
Cc. J. Bellamy’s The Wonder Children Illustrated, nearly ready 
ON HISTORY, ECONOMICS, ETC. 

A History of the Inquisition of Spain. Volume II, 

By Henry Cuaries Lea, LL.D. To be complete in four vols., each $2.50 net 
Professor Irving Fisher’s The Nature of Capital and Income 

By the author ot ‘‘A Brief Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus.” Cloth, 8vo, just ready 


TO BE READY IN OCTOBER 








































NEW NOVELS 


Jack London’s White Fang 
A reverse of the theme of ‘* The Call of the Wild,” with all the vigor, freedom and power 
of that book, and more than twice as longastory. It tells of the gradual winning of a 


wolf to the-ways of a man-trained animal. Illustrated in éolors. $1.50 
Mr. Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto _Comedies Cloth, $1.50 
R. Lawrence Donne’s Melody White Cloth, $1.50 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Amulet Cloth, $1.50 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS, FREELY ILLUSTRATED 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 
Richly illustrated from portraits, old prints and photographs Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net 
Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley 
By the author of ‘‘ Highways and Bywaysof the South,” etc. With 63 full-page illustrations 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s The Fair Hills of Ireland 

. By the author of *‘ Highways and Byways of Donegal and Antrim.” 

‘ Illustrated by Hugh Thomson 
Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s Charleston Itlustrated 


The Place and the People. Uniform with Miss Repplier’s ‘' Philadelphia,” Miss Grace 
King’s ‘‘ New Orleans,” etc. 


UNUSUAL BIOGRAPHIES 


Mr. Bram Stoker’s Reminiscences of Henry Irving 
Based on a long-time intimacy, and rich in Irving’s own thoughts and words. 











DER Two volumes, richly illustrated 
Life, Letters and Art of Lord Leighton 

yn Mor- By Mrs. Russeit BarrincTon, with 100 illustrations from drawings and paintings by Lord 
rae Leighton ; including several not: hitherto published, reproduced in color, “:photogravure F 
height, and half tone. . Two volumes, Royal 8vo 
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[Pe “THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “2e34e 
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“YOUR LAST CHANCE 


To Subscribe to Leading Magazines. at. Low Prices 


A year ago I was fortunately able to secure such liberal contracts with a great 
many publishers that'I offered their publications at club prices lower by far than 
were ever before possible. 

These low prices meant a loss tothe publisher on every subscription he received, 
but he.considered the money so lost well spent for the immense advertising he re- 
ceived» His loss was your gain. Now, however, having received this immense 
publicity, the publishers refuse to further take subscriptions at so great a loss and 
will not renew my present contracts, which expire Sept. 30, 1906, except on the basis 
of receiving more money for each subscription, which means that 


The Club price of all periodicals advertised on these two pages will 
be advanced by the publishers Oct. 1st, 1906. Act quickly. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. NOW AND SAVE MONEY 








I MAKE THE FOLLOWING GREAT OFFERS GOOD ONLY FOR 
ORDERS POSTMARKED IN SEPTEMBER 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE - - = lyr. $1.00 
or Cosmopolitan or Suburban Life 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION lI yr. 1.00 $i 50 $3.0 


or Pearson’s or Harper’s Bazar 2 00 Gy A5 aitet 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS - =- lyr. $3.00 Ry Price re nig 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE - = - lyr. 1.00 
gedaan se $2. 50 $4.00 


or Pearson’s or Harper’s Bazar 5. 00 Sept. 30) 





WOMAN’S. HOME COMPANION lyr. $1.00 


or Harper’s Bazar or Suburban Life 
COSMOPOLITAN =| - = = = Lyr. é 

or Success or Suburban Life F $3. 00 $4, 160 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS - Iyr. 00 (246 ae 
HARPER’S BAZAR - - = = Iyr. 


or Pearson’s Magazine or Suburban Life 
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Send me three orders for any combination (except for Ladies’ Home Journal and 
ONE MAGAZINE FREE Saturday Evening Post) and I will give you free, to be sent to any address de- 

sired, a yearly subscription to any dollar periodical on this page, Your own 
club and two other clubs make the three clubs. 


COTTRELL’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


107 COTTRELL BLOCK NORTH COHOCTON, N. ¥: 
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ea _THE INDEPENDENT _ as a oan 
Prices on all the clubs advertised on these two pages 
will be raised by the publishers in most cases 
from 10%. to 50% October ist, 1906 
Pe Weekly | | 2.75 : If your order is post- 
marked in September I can 


Eve Post 
Above Club $3.00 after October Ist, 1906 
Send meonly fil such order at the prices 
$2.50 quoted on these pages. 








Review of Reviews or Etude 1 yr. 
American Magazine iyr. 
Suburban Life -ilyr. 
Including ‘The Independent, $4.00 
Club Price after Sept. 30, $8.00 





Housekeepin 
or Suburban Life 
American Boy or Pearson’s 


Club Price after Sept. 30, $4.65 


Send me only 


ent subscription at these 

$3.35 ; ive ; 
prices and receive credit for 
ea the time paid for beyond 


the date to which your 
Cosmopolitan or Success $3.00 b rose ’ j y 4 
Club Price after Sept. 30, $3.75 For all four su scription is aireaday 


World's Work credited. 
cott’s or Burr McIntosh eins wide Get two of your friends 


$5.75 to each subscribe fora club 
and get the free magazine 


World's Work -  Offered-as a premium. 
ss e 7 . + 
fgporstinne ou Bosvooets ioe $ Periodicals in any club 


Club Price after Sept. 30, $4.65 may be sent to same or dif- 


Review of Reviews $3.00 ) Send me only ferent addresses and each 


“Piateetian —-¢ $3.00 may begin with a different 


a; aa eolewe sa00 . month if desired. 
Send me only 





imerican Magazine 
juburban Life 
teview of Reviews 





World’s Work You can renew your pres- 





Club Price after Sept. 30, $6.85 














~ 

en’s Home Companion 

Club Price after Sept. 30, $3.00 
Magazine 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
falaee Deapecioe” FOR THE 


Club Price after Sept. 30. $6 10 


a . Ladies’ Home Journal 


Review of Reviews 
Pearson’s Magazine For $1.25 a year 


Club Price after Sept, 30, $5.70 Price after October 3, 1906, $1.50 


Review of Reviews . : 
Pictorial Review Any new subscriptions for one year or a 


1 A 
renewal for one year of an existing sub- 
burr McIntosh Monthly scription for the ledies. as a will 
‘ be accepted at the rate o 25 per year 
__ a Price after Sept. 30, $3.85 rovided the order is received by us dé or 
World’s Work y fore October 2, 1906. 


k (new) 
Club Price after Sept. 20, $5.50 


SUBSTITUTIONS ALLOWED 


Independent, Lippincott’s, Outing, Burr McIntosh Monthly, Current Literature, Smart Set or 
Reader’s M e, may be substituted one for the other in any club. 
Reviews, Etude, Musician, Ram’s Horn, may be substituted one for the other in any club. 

bus litan, Pearson’s, Success, Woman’s Home Companion, Le sgge «AA Bazar. American Boy, 

iness Man’s Magazine. Children’s pogezine. Garden ep gery agazine of Fun, National, 
Mtllistine, Photographic Times, World T. . may be substituted one for the other in any club. 

rban Life is raised in price to $1.50 per year beginning with October, 1406. It can be substituted in placei of 

"y dollar magazine in any of these offers. 


waerto D. D. COTTRELL’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 107 Cottrell Block, North Cohocton, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 
District of Columbia 
THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
moamet e courses, 

MARTIND 

WASHINGTON, BD. ©., Lafayette Square 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means not onl 
a high intellectual development under most favorable 
conditions, but includes a practical training in the various 
branches of Household Economics. 

Special advan in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. Unusually large number of teachers in propor- 
tion to puptis. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a 
girl’s. education. 


C. C.5-BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 























WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samugt V. Cérz, A.M., D.D., President. 

yand_ year be, Sept. 19, 1906. co 
Beeatory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 

ienced teachers. Native French and Germ 

ick gymnasium, with resident instructor; t 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electr 
location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 
views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 


ROCK RIDGE 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. 1 SCI lOOL 
school life. A new ; 
scientific 





OR. T. V. WHITE, Kock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Michigan 
Micuican, Orchard Lake 
THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beau- 
tiful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings. 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

hirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 

LAWRENCE CAMERON HuLL, Head Master. 








New Jersey 


“NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cee ee ee eo Oe, WRIGHT, Bh, Prince 
ry) r year. i ee .. ne 
. he Freehold, N. a 


HASBROUCK INSTITUTE 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Fifty-first year will begin Sept. 19 











College and Business Preparatory 
School, with Separate Departments for 
both sexes. Registered by the N. Y. 
Regents for certificate of sixty ‘‘counts.” 


CHAS. C. STIMETS, A. M., Principal 














NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
Morristown School for Boys. 
College Preparatory Boarding School. 
rib Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
one tein Wiedman (Harvard), Head Master. 


New York 











New York, Binghamton. 


THE LADY JANE 


courses. Preparation for 
and European travel. Girls 
be cha to New York 
Washi 
Mrs. J 
Muss 3 
ANE 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 

















95 NASSAU STREET 

Ney Tank ae, Seta epee as Soe mn 
. ’ \e wo 

; oe y Standards. Send for cata- 


. H 
eae Garman ” GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York 
University 
Law School Dare LLB LLM. |. D. 


Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. Y. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


Teachers Columbia For boys and girls 
—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teachers. Specis 
attention to college preparation. ~— admitted as vacal- 
cies occur. Address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. 

way and 120th Street, New York. N. Y. 











NEW YORK, Seneca Falls. 


mse : all Preparatory School for 
Ru y H Boys Under Fifteen. 
uips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best 


a and physical training. A thorough pome school. 
Number limited. 
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INSTITUTE OF | 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Comreee October 15th, 1906 


ve, 
courses in all departments of 
music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave 
New York City 











St. Margaret’s School for Girls ~* 
ge ~~ Ae ~~ for school 
ew, re 8) or > 
perfect sanitation, 
Only teachers of highest 
standing employed. 
Complete Academic De 
hysical Culture and Domestic Science. 
ll open October, 1906. Address 
Mrs. ARTHUR M. HUNTER, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
48 & 50 W. Fifty-fourth St. (between Sth & 6th Aves.). 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
700 Park Avenue, New. York. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 26th, 


rtment, Music, Voice Culture, 





The Faculty will meet, to receive applications for ad 
mission, in the President’s room at 9:30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address by the Rey. Professor Thomas 
oes Hall, D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, September 27th, at 4:30 P. M. 

The Extension Courses for Lay Students will open Oc- 
tober 30th, 1906. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


Pennsylvania 


Wyoming Seminary 


Oo-educational. Seven Halls. Coll: preparation, ornamenta) 
branches and business. $300 a year. - 
LL. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 


15 CENTS pees 


Coin or Stamps little book - - 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By JAMES ALLEN. 

Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on 
Character Building and Thought Control ever 
published. Note the contents: 

Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on 
Circumstances. Effect of Thought on Health and 
the Body. Thought and Purpose. The Thought- 
Factor in Achievement. isions and Ideals. 
Serenity. 

This seen abeopags fora 3mos. sub,to The BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, a 48-page magazine. loaded to the brim 
with inspiration for the man who works with hand or brain. 
Don’t hesitate: act to-day. Address : 


The SCIENCE PRESS, 1001 The Republic, Chicago, Ill. 








If sent. at once, will 
obtain a bound 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 


academic and professional 


ASTON SANITARIUM 
pogeeeden ped mean day fgg pe Bang Le ty 
’ experience; late first Physician in - 

dletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de 
ciding. .C. SPEN R KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





Crouch & 
EF 











DON’T 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine 
that can be bought already prepared : 


WANTED 


WANTED—Active assistant in country house, widow 
preferred. Address full particulars care BE. M,, The Inde- 
penfent. 
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$25 "3" 


To Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 

Black Hills and many other western 
ints, from Chicago, on the Ist and 3rd 
uesdays of each month. 

- Excursion tickets every Tuesday at 

approximately one fare for the round 

trip to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

Iowa, North and South Dakota (east of 


the Missouri River). 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points east of Chicago. 

Every first-class privilege is included 
in this rate and you may remain three 
weeks if you so desire. 

The service afforded by the luxurious 
trains of the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway is unequaled and these tickets 
are accepted on Pullman Sleeping Cars 
(when accompanied by Pullman ticket) 
or in Free Reclining Chair Cars on the 
magnificent first-class trains for which 
The North-Western Line is famous. 

Ghe Best of Everything 


Free particulars concerning rates 
and train schedules, with pamphlets 
and maps descriptive of newly con- 
struct lines that open up new 
country, cheap lands and business 
opportunities, free on request. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry, 
Chicago, tll. 
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HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free uest. 
Invaluable to investors and real estate ‘owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y- 





CORNER (9 STREET 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It Has a 
Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


bd ‘ Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 

Bri | ht’s Disease L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 
AND ‘Hammond, Wm, H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
Albuminuria of | G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 


Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
Pregnancy Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston, — 





= ( Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 
Uric Acid Troubles ( McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 
AND Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 


m ) S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 
Inflam ation of A. F. A Rive T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. 
the Bladder 


. Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 
Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 





The Saturday issues of Tue Eveninc Post of 
September 15, 22 and 29 will contain-a series of A A 
articles on different phases of educational work tee ee 
as follows : . - 


Sept. 15 - Home Reading in Connection with School Work 
—Miss Esther Louise Camp, Principal of Albany 
Academy for Girls. " 


NOT 
Sept. 22—School Discipline—Harlan P. Amen; Phillips GENUINE WITHOUT THIS 
Exeter Academy. ic SIGNATURE > 


Sept. 29—Defictencies in American Classicism—Prof. E. G. 
Sihler, Ph. D., New York University. 


These articles are widely read by those who 
wish to secure the best instruction for their chil- 
dren, and, having the means, are able to obtain it. 
That this is appreciated by schools that advertise 
isconfirmed by the fact that during the month of 
August, 1906, THe Eveninc Post published 5,159 
lines MORE Instruction advertising than all other 
New York Evening papers combined. 

Display advertisements ordered for these 


Stewart HartTsHorn 


. invented the Hartshorn Self Acting Spring Shade Roller, 
Saturdays, together with a card on a 26-time and has spent a busy 55 Years of business life making 
: ng it 


famous, and impro wherever possible. 


RESULT: oe 
An absolutely perfect_shade roller, “‘ which gives no 
trouble."" Your profit and safety demands that 
hich 


3? profit ar look 
The Evening Post the acing gate seer oni Ser archoes® 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers . 
WBROADWAY, = - = NEW YORK — 


order, secure the minimum rate of 10 cents a line. 
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New Fall Flannels 


By the 
Yard 


For Ladies’ Waists, House Gowns and Kimonas, as well as men’s 
. wear, we are showing a very choice collection of beautiful Flannels (many 
a’ of them unshrinkable) in a wide variety of new designs and colors, all in 


the latest mode. 


PLAIN AND FANCY WASH FLANNELS (half 
wool), in plain colors and fancy stripes and checks. 
Width 27 and 31 inches, joc. and soc. per yard. 

“VIYELLA” FLANNEL. Guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely unshrinkable and in our judgment one of the 
most desirable flannels. These are shown in all the 
plain colors as well as light and medium combinations 
of stripes, broken checks and Scotch tartans. Width, 
32 inches; 75c.. per yard. Also an all wool unshrink- 
able Flannel, 31 inches wide, $1.00 per yard. 

NOVELTY GERMAN AND SAXONY FLANNELS. 
(All wool.) A very choice line, especially adapted for 
tailored waists, in striped and plaided designs. Width, 
27 inches; 75¢., 85c., $1.00, $1.29 per yard. 


’ 
Registered Trade-Mark, 





The collection includes : 


ALL-OVER EMBROIDERED SAXONY FLANNELS. 
White grounds with light blue, pink, helio and black 
embroidery. Width, 28 inches; $1.00 per yard. 


ALL-WHITE FLANNELS. This includes a wide 
range of silk warp Saxony Flannels in jacquard ef- 
fects, checks, stripes and conventional designs at 95c., 
$1.00, $1.25 per yard, as well as some standard plain 
white all wool flannels at ssc., 65c., 75¢., goc., $1.00 
per yard. + 


In this department we also display a very attractive 
line of French and English Percales and Woven 
Scotch Cheviots in new styles and colorings, as well 
as a wide assortment of Galateas for children’s wear. 


Samples of any of these lines mailed to persons out of town, free, on request. 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 








“LITHOLIN” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are waterproofed linen. 
Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible. 
Always fresh—always stiff. 
When soiled you can clean them 
in a moment with a damp cloth, 
All shapes and sizes. 


At collar sh or of us, 
- Collars 25c. uffs 50c, 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
5 Waverly Place, New York 





Are You Getting h % 
On Your Money 





It must have occurred to you time and 
time again that there was some way of in- 
vesting your savings where they would 
earn 5% per year and be entirely free from 
the dangers of speculation. 

Learn the facts regarding the non-specu- 
lative business of the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company, which has been estab- 
lished over thirteen years, and during all 
this time has never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


Earnings reckoned for every day your 
ae is in our care—no matter when re 
ceived or when withdrawn. Always subject 
to your control. Earnings remitted. quar- 
terly, semi-annually, by check, or com- 
pounded as decized 








UNDER WEW YORK BANKING 
DEPARTMENTS SUPERVISION 

Let us send you full 
particulars, which wil! 
show you how we have 
paid others 5% on 
their savings and are 
able to pay 5% on 
yours. 

Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 
19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 
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Survey of the World 


On Monday of this week 
the election was held. in 
Maine, and Governor Cobb, 
Republican, was re-elected Governor by 
a much reduced majority, and the four 
Republican Congressmen were re- 
elected. The principal local question was 
the maintenance of the prohibition law, 
which was supported by the Republicans, 
while the Democrats urged resubmission 
to a popular vote. In the Second Con- 
gressional District the labor question was 
made a principal point by the coming of 
Mr. Gompers to oppose Mr. Littlefield, 
because he had voted in Congress against 
a bill urged by Mr. Gompers. On this 
subject, and the general support of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy, an important. speech 
was made last week in Bath, Me., by Sec- 
retary Taft, in aid of Congressman Lit- 
tlefield’s campaign. The speech was 
mostly devoted to showing what had 
been done under Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration to aid labor and control trusts. 
A certain révision of the tariff he ap- 
proved, but it was impossible to take it 
up before the recess:of the present Con- 
gress. When'Mr. Taft came to the spe- 
cial defense of Mr. Littlefield he referred 
to the attack by Mr. Gompers because 
Mr. Littlefield had voted against the 
American Federation of Labor’s bill 
which denies the right of injunction 
against unlawful interference with rights 
of a pecuniary nature, and which legal- 
izes boycotts and blacklisting. In both 
these matters Mr. Taft defended Mr. 
Littlefield’s position as sound. Mr. Lit- 
tlefield was one of only some half-dozen 
members who voted against the bill, but 
which it was known could not pass the 
Senate. His majority is much reduced, 
but in his district, as in the others, it was 
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the prohibition question that had the 
chief influence. The cities generally 
went Democratic, and the the Demo- 
cratic representation in the Legislature 
is much increased, but not sufficiently 
to endanger the re-election of Senator 
Frye. 
ts a 

In his address at Chicago, 
Mr. Bryan on his way to his home in 

Lincoln, Neb., Mr. Bryan 
made an extraordinary speech, two hours 
long, before over a thousand guests at 
He spoke in the 
most independent manner, and especial- 
ly devoted himself to denouncing Roger 
C. Sullivan, Democratic Committeeman 
from Illinois, and the convention: which 
endorsed him. He advised the nominees 
of that convention to bolt Sullivan or 
“deserve defeat.” His eloquent address 
was received with tumultuous applause. 
He further declared that no man idertti- 
fied with a public-service corporation 
should be permitted to hold an executive 
office in the organization of the Demo- 
cratic party. That would seem to be di- 
rected against such a man as August 
Belmont, treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee. He further de- 
manded that not a dollar be received for 
campaign purposes from corporations. 
His views as to Government ownership 
of railroads he said were personal, and 
if the people did not want them he could 
get along by himself. Senator Bailey, 
of Texas, does. not think it worth while 
to make any attack on Mr. Bryan’s rail- 
road doctrine until after election. He 
has expressed himself very kindly 
toward Hoke Smith, the next Governor 
of Georgia, as the Democratic candidate 
for President. This would be a nomina- 
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tion in defiance of the custom for forty 
years which takes the nominee from the 
North, where the election is contested, 
but it would be agreeable to many South- 
ern Democrats, who think it is time for 
them to present a candidate. A curious 
theory has been presented that Mr. 
Bryan’s purpose in approving Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, and in so 
bitterly opposing Mr. Sullivan in Illinois, 
is to prevent his own nomination for the 
next Presidential election, believing it not 
to be for his interests. Mr. Sullivan has 
responded to Mr. Bryan’s attacks, saying 
that he prefers the approval of the 
Democratic convention to that of Mr. 
Bryan; also that if Mr. Bryan charges 
him with being in politics for a living, 
Mr. Bryan himself has made all his 
money in politics. 

The Vermont election on 
Tuesday of last week 
made Fletcher D. Proc- 
tor, Republican, Governor by 20,000 
majority over P. W. Clement, the fusion 
candidate. The Senate is solidly Repub- 
lican, and the lower house 40 or more 
‘Democrats out of 243 members. The 
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issues of the campaign were largely per- 


sonal. Both candidates are very wealthy 
and expended much money. The 
Georgia Democratic Convention has met 
and obeyed the will of the primary elec- 
tion by nominating Hoke Smith unani- 
mously for Governor. Clark Howell and 
the other defeated candidates did not at- 
tend. Bryan was endorsed for Presi- 
dent, and the convention endorses gener- 
ally his platform except that it demands 
the extension of the State’s railroad (the 
Western & Atlantic, from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta) to the sea, to fight the rail- 
road trust. Hoke Smith’s proposal to 
disfranchise the negro by the educational 
test was approved. The Republican 
Convention of California has turned 
down Governor Pardee because of his 
asserted indecision at the time of the 
earthquake and his refusal to recall the 
State militia. The nominee is James N. 
Gillett. At the Delaware Republican 
caucuses last week Mr. Addicks was 
completely beaten, and the State and 
Congressional tickets were captured by 
his opponents. One negro was put on 
the State Committee. The Demo- 
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cratic Congressional Convention in West 
Virginia has commended Mr. Bryan’s 
views generally, but failed to nominate 
him for the Presidency, and the resolu- 
tion opposing centralization of power by 
the general Government was meant as a 
rejection of Mr. Bryan’s views on State- 
owned railroads. The Republican 
primaries in Wisconsin last week went 
against ex-Governor Follette by 55,000 
majority. In Milwaukee Theobald Ot- 
jen, who has served six terms in Con- 
gress, went down to defeat with the other 
La Follette candidates. After the 
most exciting campaign known in Texas 
politics, Col. T. M. Campbell has been 
nominated as Governor. By the primary 
system Colonel Campbell had a consider- 
able plurality of the popular vote, and in 
the delegated convention the lowest can- 
didate was dropt on every vote. The pro- 
hibition question was a principal one, 
and the result is to uphold the present 
local option law. 


& 


The investigation 
into the failure of 
the Real Estate 
Trust Company of Philadelphia now in- 
volves other officials than Mr. Hipple, 
who committed suicide. Mr. Segal, 
whose schemes Mr. Hipple aided, and 
the treasurer and assistant treasurer of 
the company, have been arrested. Dis- 
trict-Attorney John C. Bell, in bringing 
charges against them, said that these men 
had been engaged with Mr. Hipple in 
this gigantic conspiracy in‘ which they 
robbed the company of $5,500,000. All 
this money was applied to the schemes of 
Mr. Segal. Segal’s checks were hon- 
ored to the extent of $140,000 at a time 
when he had not a cent in the bank. This 
the treasurer and assistant treasurer 
knew and made no complaint, but even 
helped the fraud. Hipple’s own balances 
were overdrawn as much as $800,000, 
and his and Segal’s due bills were car- 
ried as cash. Sometimes money was 
borrowed on worthless securities, and at 
other times on good securities abstracted 
from those belonging to depositors, for 
which worthless securities had been sub- 
stituted. In this way the trustees of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly have suf- 
fered loss. When further examination 
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was made of the securities of the trustees 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
it was found that the funds were in a sad 
tangle. Good securities had been taken 
out and bad ones substituted. In place 
of $15,000 of bonds of the Presbyterian 
Hospital was an unsigned note saying 
that they were in another box, which has 
not been found. The total loss has been 
said to be not over $45,000, but it may 
be considerably more; and the losses of 
the various other Presbyterian organiza- 
tions may bring the sum up toward 
$1,000,000. Mr. Hipple left a note say- 
ing: 

“There is no one to blame but myself. Segal 
got all the money. He fooled me.” 
Yet Hipple had Segal sign a lot of blank 
notes, which he filled up to the amount of 
$2,000,000 without letting Segal know. 
He also tried to get Segal’s life insured 
for $100,000 in several companies with- 
out Segal’s knowledge, and the fact has 
sinister interpretations. In the attempt- 
ed reorganization of the Trust Company 
two of the directors are left out, among 
them Joseph de F. Jenkins, a lawyer, 
who was solicitor for the company, and 
Judge Wm. W. Porter, who had received 
in three years about $750,000 for legal 
services for the company, but who were 
among the heaviest losers by its failure. 
The first plan for the reorganization of 
the Real Estate Trust Company was un- 
satisfactory to the depositors, because it 
gave the directors and reorganizers the 
preferred bonds. A second plan is like- 
ly to succeed, by which they take the 
Segal collateral as their security. If 
those securities were approved as good 
enough for the company, they ought, the 
depositors say, to be good enough for 
the directors who past them. Mr. Segal 
was supposed to have salted away a large 
amount of money. At any rate, he has 
given over nearly $2,000,000 in the effort 
to make a compromise with the creditors. 
The American Federation of 
Labor is going into politics 
somewhat vigorously in the 
Congressional campaigns. The vigorous 
campaign of President Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, against 
Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, has rlow ended 
by the election this week, as Maine has 
its election earlier than most other States. 
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Now President Gompers will lead the 
attack on Representative James S. Sher- 
man, of the Utica district of New York, 
who is chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, and who was 
elected by a plurality of 5,765 in 1904. 
A similar attack will be made on the seat 
of Speaker Cannon. The ground of Mr. 
Gompers’s opposition to these men is 
that they did not favor the Federation 
bill in Congress to exclude injunctions in 
case of strikes, and to relieve boycotts 
of the charge of conspiracy. It was these 
points that Secretary Taft discussed in 
his speech at Bath, Me., in support of 
Mr. Littlefield. Against Mr. Sherman 
the trades unionists have put up J. K. 
O’Connor, and they expect to make a 
fusion with the Democrats and the 
Hearst League against Mr. Sherman. 

The up-State Democratic leaders— 
or a section of them—held a conference 
in Albany last week, the object of which 
was to oppose the asserted pact between 
the Tammany and Hearst organizations, 
and to aid the nomination of Mr. Jerome. 


_Accordingly no representatives were in- 


vited from Greater New York. Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Shepard, who is now a resident 
of Warren County, presided over the 
meeting of 52 of the 56 counties north 
of the Bronx line. The call frankly 
stated the object “to prevent the comple- 
tion of the corrupt deal which is contem- 
plated, involving the sale of the Demo- 
cratic name and organization.” Mr. 


- Jerome made a very earnest speech 


against boss rule and the methods of Mr. 
Hearst, which aroused great enthusiasm. 
The resolutions adopted denounced “the 
control of the party organization by pur- 
chase, by intimidation or by hired 
agents,” and equally “any efforts to com- 
mit the partv to a Socialistic position.” 
“Protection. Socialism and imperialism” 
were sharply opposed. 


& 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou 


has issued a statement to the 
employees of the postal ser- 
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‘vice, calling attention to the language of 


the last annual réports, and reminding 
them that any organization of the men to 
improve the service or for benevolent 
purposes is approved, but not for other 
purposes, as their supreme allegiance 
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must.be to the Government and the De- 
partment, and not to any outside power. 
The statement is taken as a warning 
against the organization of a labor union. 
The United States Civil Service 
Commission has decided to follow Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s lead and allow the sim- 
plified .spelling in its examinations here- 
after. In Iowa and South Dakota the 
State Superintendents of Education have 
approved the new spellings, which will 
be adopted in the normal schools———In 
the recent gathering of the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies in Philadel- 
phia a series of resolutions was adopted 
on points on which all could agree. They 
are first, under the head of “Socialism,” 
opposition to socialism and anarchism. 

orkingmen are warned against being 
inoculated with socialistic principles by 
reading socialist publications. The at- 
tempt to pervert good labor organiza- 
tions into political organizations is de- 
nounced, The use of wealth for the pur- 
pose of corruption is denounced. Pro- 
test is made against the admission of 
anarchists or the permission of their 
meetings and publications. Next, abso- 
lute divorce is opposed, but limited di- 
vorce allowed. Again, the observance of 
the Sabbath is urged, so that it may not 
degenerate into a mere day of pleasure. 
Catholics are urged to support their 
parochial schools,‘and they propose that 
the parochial schools receive public mon- 
ey, but none for religious instructions, as 
shown by State or city examinations. 
Finally they commend the action of 
President Roosevelt. in favoring their 
Indian schools, and await the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia as to the rights of the 
Indians to tribal funds for their schools. 
Captain Amunden, in charge of a 
Norwegian expedition with the steamer 
“Gjoa,” left Norway in June, 1903, to 
attempt to make the Northwest Passage 
to Bering Strait. In the summer of 1904 
he reached Leopold Harbor, and in the 
summer of 1905 he established his sec- 
ond base on King William’s Island, 
where he located the true magnetic pole 
and found near it the-monument set up 
by Sir John Franklin. Here the “Gjoa” 
went into winter quarters, near the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, and Cap- 
tain Amynden left in August, with dog 
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sledges, to go overland and announce his 
success. He reached Eagle City, Alaska, 
last December, and made his report to 
the world. He then returned to his ves- 
sel, and set out in the summer of this 
year to complete its voyage. It is just 
announced from Bering Strait that he 
has finally accomplished the Northwest 
Passage. Under the Tariff act the 
Philippine Commission was: empowered 
to change or abolish the tonnage dues 
imposed on all shipping that entered the 
port of Manila. The Commission, on 
Friday of last week passed such an act, 
abolishing these dues, so that Manila is 
now a free port; indeed, the only abso- 
lutely free port in the East. Hong 
Kong, usually called a free port, imposes 
a light tax of 1 cent a ton on ships enter- 
ing the harbor. The tax hitherto at 
Manila has been 6 cents. Of course, this 
does not affect duties imposed on im- 


ports. 





& 
Apparently deciding that 
7 Cen patience with the rebels was 
Revolution 


no longer a virtue, Presi- 
dent Palma, after summoning the Cuban 
Congress to meet September 14th, this 
Monday issued a decree suspending all 
constitutional guarantees in the prov- 
inces of Pinar Del Rio, Havana, and 
Santa Clara, now in possession of the in- 
surgents (see accompanying map). This 
decree, which is equivalent to martial 
law, has been communicated to all offi- 
cers in the field. At the same time the 
Government has revoked the amnesty 
offer to all those rebels who would peace- 
fully return to their homes, and ordered 
the arrest of practically every prominent 
Liberal, altho Alfredo Zayas, the presi- 
dent of the Liberal party, and several 
others, were able to escape before they 
were apprehended. The effect of these 
repressive measures upon those who are 
striving for peace thru compromise has 
been to drive them over to the camp of 
the revolutionists, and for the moment 
at least to widen the breach between the 
two parties. With the exception of the 
above items there has been little news of 
importance to report since our last issue, 
save a number of guerrilla skirmishes 
and petty depredations. Reports from 
either camp still seem utterly untrust- 
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worthy, for each side has a press bureau 


thru which only colored news is given 
out. Whether the revolution is really ow- 
ing to the just discontent of the outlying 
provinces, or to the factional quarrels 
of greedy politicians, or to the sinister 
influences of foreign planters and cap 
talists, is not clear, tho all three explana- 
tions have been given. As yet there is 
no demand from either side for interven- 
tion under the Platt amendment. There 
is no doubt, however, that there is con- 
siderable anxiety over the situation at 
Washington, for the “Des Moines” has 
already been dispatched to Key West, so 
as to be ready for any contingency. 


& 


vail The international boat race be- 
Defeateg tween Harvard and Cam- 

bridge universities, which has 
excited more interest than any other 
international contest in years, was won 
last Saturday on the Thames River by 
the British eight, who finished the course 
of 44 miles two lengths ahead. The 
time, 19 minutes and 16 seconds, was 
fast, and was within 29 seconds of the 
tecord for the course. Before the race 
it was generally expected that Harvard 


would win, but from the start Cambridge 
took the lead and kept it to the end. At 
the middle of the course Harvard was 
over two lengths behind, and tho she 
then began to “hit up the pace,” she 
could not overcome the Cambridge lead. 
When the race ended the Cambridge 
crew was almost exhausted, while it ex- 
cited much comment that the Harvard 
crew appeared fresh, for generally the 
losing crew rows itself to exhaustion. 
The entire course was thronged by mul- 
titudes, some estimating it as high as 
400,000, and altho the English have no 
system of concerted cheering, as we do 
in this country, a dull roar of applause 
greeted the crews the whole length of 
the course. Every one in England 
speaks of the modesty and sportsmanlike 
conduct of the Harvard crew, who seem 
to have created a very favorable impres- 
sion. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
thinks such contests ought not to occur 
more than once in ten years, chiefly on 
account of the expense. Cambridge beat 
Oxford this year, and was therefore the 
champion university crew of England. 
While Harvard defeated Yale, she did 
not meet Cornell, and therefore did not 
claim to represent America, 
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Considering the compara- 
tively conservative posi- 
tion taken by the trades 
unionists in England, and the opposition, 
which has been at times very bitter be- 
there were only seven. A million and a 
taken by the Thirty-ninth Trades Union 
Congress, meeting at Liverpool Septem- 
ber 3d, is of especial significance. With- 
out discussion and by a unanimous vote 
the Congress instructed the Labor mem- 
bers in Parliament to introduce a bill 
providing for the nationalization of all 
railways, canals and mines of the United 
Kingdom. There were thirty Labor 
members of the House of Commons in 
the present Congress, while last year 
there were only seven. A million and a 
half trades unionists were represented in 
the Congress by the 490 delegates pres- 
ent. Resolutions were adopted in favor 
of an eight-hour day and in sympathy 
with the Russian people in their struggle 
for liberty. The American delegates, 
F. K. Foster and James Wilson, ad- 
dressed the Congress on labor conditions 
in the United States. A picturesque 
feature was the presence of the Countess 
of. Warwick, who appeared on the plat- 
form in a handsome gown and a Gains- 
borough hat covered with black ostrich 
plumes, and in a fervent speech predict- 
ed the speedy coming of the social revo- 
lution. Socialism, she said, was the only 
hope of the working classes. 


British Trades 
Unionists 
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The _ French 
Bishops and 
Arch bishops 
met at Paris, September 4th to 7th, to 
discuss the questions raised by the Pope’s 
Encyclical and the possibility of con- 
forming to the new law providing for the 
separation of Church and State. Cardi- 
nal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, pre- 
sided, and about eighty ecclesiastics were 
present. Their first action was to send 
to the Pope a telegram expressing their 
loyalty and gratitude for the advice and 
direction contained in the Encyclical. 
The proceedings of the Council were, as 
usual, secret, and the action taken can 
only be surmised. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the Council decided in general 
upon a policy of passive resistance with 
the intent of forcing the Government into 
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an attitude of persecution. All Church 
funds will be placed in the hands of the 
Bishops to prevent confiscation, and each 
Bishop will take such actions as seem 
most advisable in the special conditions 
of his diocese. If the churches are 
seized by the Government and ‘closed, 
services will be held in private houses or 
new church buildings erected by private 
subscriptions, to be exclusively under the 
control of the Church. It is generally 
assumed that the French Catholics will 
carry out strictly the policy of the En- 
cyclical and refuse to form the associa- 
tions cultuelles which the law provides 
shall have control of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty. This is very different from their 
attitude previous to the issuance of the 
Encyclical, if the revelations of the 
Temps and the Siécle are correct. 
These papers have published what pur- 
ports to be a detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the French Bishops at their 
Plenary Assembly on May 31st, which 
met for the discussion of the Separation 
Law. According to these reports the 
Bishops at that time, while they disap- 
proved of the law, yet declared them- 
selves in favor of conforming to it, even 
in the formation of associations for pub- 
lic worship similar in form to the asso- 
ciations cultuelles prescribed by the law. 
These were to be called associations 
fabriciennes, or associations of vestry- 
men, which had been already authorized 
in some cases. The members of such as- 
sociations were to make public pro- 
fessions of faithfulness and submission to 
the dogmatic and moral teachings of the 
Church and to the authority of the Pope 
and the Bishop of the diocese, and were 
to be pledged to strict obedience of all 
the canonical rules and prescriptions of 
the Church. They must abstain from 
membership in any secret society. The 
actual control of such an association 
would be vested in a council, presided 
over by the curé, and appointed by the 
Bishop. This proposal, it is said, was 
adopted by the majority of twenty-two, 
but was received with marked disap- 
proval by Pius X, who, according to the 
Temps, claimed “they have voted against 
me. They have voted as Frenchmen.” 
The anti-clerical papers point out that 
the Pope in the Encyclical implies that 
the French prelates were unanimously 
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opposed to any such compromise. The 
Protestants and Jews are already otgan- 
izing their associations cultuelles in ac- 
cordance with the law. The Temps, the 
semi-official organ of the French For- 
eign Office, accuses the Pope of German 
proclivities in the following language: 


“We see clearly that Pius X, elected Pope 
by the will of the Triple Alliance, is largely 
paying his debt of gratitude towards Germany 
and Austria. His intervention with the Polish 
Bishops in favor of Prussia has not escaped us. 
We also note the Ultramontane efforts in Al- 
sace-Lorraine to induce the Catholic Opposi- 
tion to make common cause with.the German 
Center. For the first time since there have 
Catholic congresses in Germany a Cardinal of 
the Curia, Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, has 
has been delegated to attend it. Finally, we 
have realized fully the hostility of the strangely 
contradictory attitude of the Holy See in mak- 
ing advances towards the guest of the Quirinal 
while forbidding M. Loubet to pass a couple of 
hours there. Yes! we know all that and, be- 
sides, we predicted the consequences of the 
conclave three years ago. The choice, specially 
made as the result of a reaction against a pol- 
icy regarded as too favorable to France,: is 
bound to bear its full fruit. Let the Church 


take care lest the consequences be bitter, par- 
ticularly for itself.” 

The political opposition to the Catholic 
Church in France will be increased by 


the election of a German priest to be 
General of the Jesuits. The congrega- 
tion of the Company of Jesus, meeting in 
Rome on September 8th, elected Francis 
Xavier Wernz General of the Society, in 
succession to Father Martin, who died 
last May. The election was at once ap- 
proved by the Pope. Father Wernz was 
born in Rothwell, Wirtemberg, on De- 
cember I, 1842, and entered the Society 
at the age of fifteen years. He has been 
rector of the Gregorian University since 
1904. He is the author of standard 
books on canon law, and is a consulting 
member of the Congregation on Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs and of the 
Congregation on the Index. It is re- 
ported that his election was chiefly op- 
posed by the Spaniards, who wanted one 
of their nationality elécted to pursue the 
conservative policy of the last General. 


a 


In view of the revival 
of revolutionary activ- 
ity the Government 
has decided upon more severe repressive 
measures. Imprisonment, banishment 
and execution by administrative process 
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are more common than at any time since 
the assassination of Alexander IJ. A new 
ukase has been issued empowering the 
Governor-Generals and others in author- 
ity in districts under martial law to try 
and execute any persons by court mar- 
tial, without recourse to the civil courts. 
The court martial will consist of a pres- 
ident and four army or navy officers. It 
will hold a secret session, and its sen- 
tences will be carried out within twenty- 
four hours. This practically gives the 
officials unlimited power against the peo- 
ple. The court martial which tried the 
girl who assassinated General Minn on 
August 26th at Peterhof found her guilty 
and sentenced her to be hanged. She 
was identified as Zenaide Konopliani- 
kova, daughter of a non-commissioned 
army officer and a teacher. She was a 
member of the “Flying Section” of the 
Northern Social Revolutionists, and had 
carried out the orders of the Central 
Committee of that body. The prisoners 
of the Central Detention Prison of St. 
Petersburg revolted and barricaded the 
prison on account of the shooting of 
Miss Semenova, a medical student and 
revolutionist. She had reached out of 
the window of her cell to distribute 
among the other prisoners some sugar 
which she had obtained, when the sentry 
seeing her killed her instantly. In order 
to obtain funds for their war upon the 
Government the revolutionists are re- 
sorting to, systematic robbery, especially 
of the Government liquor shops and. the 
trains for the payment of troops. A 
party of revolutionists at Vladivostok, 
disguised as officers and soldiers, pre- 
sented themselves at the bank and drew 
from it the entire amount on deposit, 
$107,000, which had been sent there for 
the payment of troops. In many places 
the churches have been stripped of their 
gold and jewels, Fines for the revolu- 
tionary cause are levied upon land own- 
ers, peasants and shopkeepers, and col- 
lected by threats of bomb-throwing or by 
torture. Many large estates have been 
ravaged by bands of peasants, who 
burned the property which they could not 
carry off, thus destroying many valuable 
collections of rare art treasures. The 
revolutionists of Moscow attempted to 
circulate a pamphlet composed ‘ entirely 
of the speeches delivered by the Em- 
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peror during the past two years, prefaced 
by eulogy of the “talent and wonderful 
oratorical ability of our beloved mon- 
arch.” The speeches were so arranged 
as to be contradictory and absurd. The 
publication was confiscated by the au- 
thorities. It is reported that the Govern- 
ment will authorize the admission of 
Jews freely to the primary and second- 
ary schools. The universities, which had 
been practically closed for two years, are 
expected to open on October 15th. 


ed] 


On Saturday night, Sep- 
me “rant tember 8th, a massacre of 

the Jews took place in the 
Polish city of Siedlce, 55 miles southeast 
of Warsaw, and continued for two days 
and a half, causing great destruction of 
life and property. . Reports as to its ori- 
gin are comradictory. According to the 
official version, the Terrorists began the 
disorder by shooting two soldiers who 
were guarding the Government liquor 
store. A detachment of infantry, at- 
tracted by the noise, fired a volley, killing 
two men and wounding two others, and 
on the following morning the concerted 
massacre of the soldiers and police by 
the Terrorists was begun, which so in- 
furiated the Libau Infantry Regiment 
that it attacked the crowds on the street 
indiscriminately. According to the re- 
port of the refugees from the city, the 
massacre of the Jews was planned be- 
forehand and the Christians warned in 
advance to hang out their ikons to pro- 
tect their homes. They claim also that 
the disorder began in drunken carousing 
and pillaging by the soldiers. The local 
Governor, Engelke, refused to do any- 
thing to put a stop to the slaughter, and 
telegraphed for permission to use the 
artillery. A cordon of troops was put 
around the city, and the Jews and Poles 
trying to escape were driven back into 
the city, which was being swept by in- 
cendiary fires and the artillery. Four 
batteries were placed so as to command 
the streets of the Jewish quarter and de- 
stroy the houses from which Terror- 
ists’ shots had been fired. The Bundists, 
or Jewish revolutionists, defended them- 
selvés against the troops, but in vain. It 
is thought that more than 200 Jews were 


killed and thousands flogged, wounded 
and imprisoned. The Jewish shops were 
looted by the soldiers without inter/er- 
ence by the officers and the loot openly 
sold. Watches and jewelry were ped- 
dled by the soldiers among the passen- 
gers at the railway station. The soldiers 
attacked the hotels and destroyed the 
furniture and carried off the liquor. 
There was great disorder in Warsaw, 
and similar riots are likely to break out 
at any moment. 
ed 


A battle took place at Mu- 
In Morocco luya between the troops 

of the pretender and those 
of the Sultan. The pretender is 
said to have had 6,000 men, while the 
force of the Sultan only numbered 4,000, 
but the pretender was defeated and his 
two principal chiefs were killed. The 
depredations of the Raisuli extend even 
into the City of Tangier, and Arab heads 
have been carried on pikes thru the 
streets of that city. At Mogador hatred 
against the Jews took the form of a raid 
upon the town by Anfloos Kaid, who, 
with 300 men, seized the city, with the 
exception of the citadel, held by the 
Governor with a few guards. The ob- 
ject was to compel the Jews to retire into 
the Mellah, the quarter legally assigned 
to them. They have for many years, 
however, been living in the town. Upon 
the threat to burn the city the consuls 
telegraphed for aid, and the French 
cruiser “Galilée” left Tangier for that 
port. The Jews in Mogador number 
about 4,000 and constitute about one- 
fourth of the population. The Sultan of 
Morocco has released his elder brother, 
whom he has kept in prison ever since 
the death of their father. At Tangier 
James Keeley, of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Henry Olson, Assistant State’s At- 
torney, captured Paul O. Stensland, the 
absconding president who wrecked the 
Milwaukee Avenue Bank, of Chicago. 
Altho we have no extradition treaty for 
embezzlement with Morocco, the author- 
ities promptly turned over the prisoner 
to Minister Gummere, and he will be 
brought back to the United States to 
answer for the crime of forgery and em- 
bezzlement. 
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The Coming Peace Conference 
at The Hague 


BY AMOS S. HERSHEY, Ph.D. 


[The following article by one of the professors of Indiana State University is worth 
the attention of our readers as it takes a somewhat more conservative view of the Peace 
Movement than we do. Professor Hershey is about to bring out this fall a book on Inter- 


national Law.—Ep1ror.] 


HEN the Hague Conference ad- 
journed on July 29th, 1899, it 


left on record an expression 


of its “pious wishes” (voeux) for the dis- - 


cussion at a future Conference of such 
important questions as “the rights and 
duties of neutrals, the inviolability of 
private property in naval warfare, and 
the bombardment of ports, towns and vil- 
’ lages by a naval force.” Altho it had 
failed in the main task for which it had 
ostensibly been convoked by the “Czar of 
all the Russias,” vizi—that of “checking 
the progressive increase of military and 
naval armaments” and of considering 
“any possible means of effecting their 
essential reduction”—its labors had not 
been in vain. It had codified the rules 
and customs of warfare on land, and had 
adapted the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864 to maritime warfare. 
But its most important contribution to 
international law and humanity was the 
creation of an independent tribunal or 
Permanent Court of Arbitration for the 
decision of “questions of a judicial char- 
acter,” and especially of “questions re- 
garding the interpretation or application 
of international treaties or tonventions.” 

It should especially be noted that the 
Russian plan of compulsory arbitration 
was rejected by the Hague Conference, 
that resort to the Hague Tribunal was 
only recommended as a means of settling 
certain kinds of disputes, and was made 
purely voluntary even in these cases. The 
great advantage of this provision over 
previous methods of arbitration lies in 
the fact that civilized nations are now 
furnished with a Permanent Supreme 
Court which has a fixed constitution and 
clear and definite rules of procedure for 
the settlement of such disputes as they 
may choose to submit to arbitration, and 
that it has now become unnecessary for 


governments to enter into long and tedi- 
ous negotiations respecting the selection 
of arbitrators or the settlement of the 
mode of procedure in each and every 
controversy. But it still remains necessary 
for states which desire to resort to arbi- 
tration either to negotiate general treaties 
of arbitration for the submission of any 
or all disputes to the Hague Tribunal, or 
to make special agreements to arbitrate 
upon the occasion of each single and sep- 
arate dispute. 

As Mr. Holls, in his excellent book on 
“The Peace Conference at The Hague” 
(pp. 351, 352), justly remarks: 

“The Hague Conference of 1899 should be 
regarded, historically, not as the outcome of a 
sudden impulse on the part of the Emperor of 
Russia, but as the natural and almost inevi- 
table consummation of a movement and ten- 
dency in European diplomacy whose beginnings 
date back to the Peace of Westphalia. . . . 
The gathering at The Hague was the lineal 
descendant, so to speak, not of the innumer- 
able Peace Congresses held in various quar- 
ters of the globe, but of the diplomatic as- 
semblies called for the purpose of solving a 
present problem, and of furnishing guarantees, 
more or less permanent, for peace between the 
Powers represented—beginning with the Con- 
ferences of Miinster and Osnabriick in 1648, 
including those of Utrecht in 1713, of Paris in 
1863, and above all, the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, and that of Berlin in 1878.” 


The Hague Conference was essentially 
a European Congress, to which only two’ 
American States—the United States and 
Mexico—were invited to send delegates. 
and of which there have been numerous 
examples, especially in the nineteenth 
century. Many of these—as, e. g., the 
Vienna Congress of 1815, the Congress 
of Paris in 1856, the Brussels Conference 
of 1874, and the Congress of Berlin in 
1878 — either introduced important 
changes into international law, or de- 
clared and codified existing law, altho 
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their main object was, for the most part. 
the negotiation of treaties of peace. With 
one exception, they were held immediate- 
ly or soon after a great war or series of 
wars, when public opinion was ripe for 
such changes or declarations. The Hague 
Conference was no exception to this rule, 
for it was not until peace between Spain 
and the United States was practically as- 
sured, and after the Protocol of August 
12th, 1898, had been actually signed, that 
the Czar’s famous rescript of August 24th 
was issued. The Conference itself did 
not meet until May 18, 1899, 1. ¢., over 
five months after the conclusion of our 
final peace with Spain, 

Since the close of the Russo-Japanese 
war there has been ample time and op- 
portunity for investigation and a calm 
consideration of the questions raised dur- 
ing that great struggle, and yet its stir- 
ring events are not so remote as to have 
caused any appreciable loss of zeal or in- 
terest in their solution. Surely sufficient 
time has now elapsed since the signing 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth to give effect 
to President Roosevelt’s suggestion of a 
Second Hague Peace Conference, made 
in a circular note to the Powers on Octo- 
ber 21st, 1904. 

This suggestion by President Roose- 
velt was made at the request of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which held one of 
its annual conferences at St. Louis dur- 
ing the summer of 1904, and on Septem- 
ber 13th unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion in favor of an International Peace 
Conference. This résolution was pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt and ac- 
cepted by him on September 21, and it 
was incorporated into Secretary Hay’s 
circular note referred to above. This 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas, enlightened public opinion and 
modern civilization alike demand that differ- 
ences between nations should be adjudicated 
and settled in the same manner as disputes be- 
tween individuals are adjudicated, namely, by 
the arbitrament of courts in accordance with 
recognized principles of law, this conference 
requests the several governments of the world 
to send delegates to an international confer- 
ence to be held at a time and place to be agreed 
upon by them for the purpose of considering: 

“(1) The questions for the consideration of 
which the Conference at The Hague expressed 
a wish that a future conference be called. 

“(2) The negotiation of arbitration treaties 


between the nations represented at the confer- 
ence to be convened. 
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“(3) The advisability of establishing an in- 
ternational congress to convene periodically 
for the discussion of international questions.” 

The most important of these questions 
are, in my opinion, those specified in the 
opening paragraph of this article and re- 
ferred to in the first section of the above 
resolution. Of the questions deferred 
for consideration at a future Conference. 
it is generally agreed that the most vital 
and important at the present time are 
those relating to the rights and duties of 
neutrals. The subject of neutrality is one 
of the latest additions to international 
law, and has been contributed largely by 
the United States, whose Government 
has, generally speaking, always main- 
tained an attitude at once self-respecting 
as to its own rights and interests and re- 
spectful of the rights of others which is 
perhaps unique in the history of interna- 
tional relations. But in spite of the great 
progress which has been made since the 
close of the eighteenth century in the de- 
velopment of the theory and practice of 
néutrality, there is no portion of interna- 
tional law (with the possible exception 
of intervention) where there is such a 
conflicting chaos of opinion, such a wide 
divergence between theory and practice, 
or such a failure to apply fundamental 
principles upon which, after all that is 
said and done, there is general agree- 
ment. The same States take a very dif- 
ferent view of their rights and obliga- 
tions as neutrals and belligerents, and, 
whenever a war arises, neutral govern- 
ments follow very different standards of 
conduct in respect to their neutral duties. 
Neutrals are thus largely at the mercy of 
belligerents, to whose prize courts or mil- 
itary and naval officers they are largely 
beholden for such consideration as may 
be their portion. 


There have been few modern wars 
during which so many important ques- 
tions affecting neutral rights and duties 
were raised as during the recent struggle 
in the Far East. The belligerents, more 
particularly Russia, naturally took an ex- 
treme view of their rights and a some- 
what lax view of their duties; some of 
the neutrals, on the other hand, were 
naturally disposed to emphasize their 
rights and minimize their obligations. 

First in importance among the ques- 
tions affecting neutral rights and duties 
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which arose during the recent war was 
the old question of what constitutes con- 
traband of war. It is well known to stu- 
dents of international law that there ex- 
ists on this point a wide divergence of 
opinion between what we may call the 
Anglo-American view and that of the 
European or Continental school. The 
English and Americans have been wont 
to divide articles which they propose to 
treat as contraband into two classes, viz. 
—(1) goods absolutely contraband, and 
(2) goods conditionally contraband. The 
contraband character of the former class 
is always inferred from the nature of the 
goods themselves whenever these have a 
belligerent destination ; but goods condi- 
tionally or occasionally contraband are 
only treated as such under particular 
circumstances, as when they are des- 
tined for a place besieged, or when clear- 
ly intended for the direct and immediate 
use of the army or navy of one of the 
belligerents. Articles of dual or double 
use (res ancipitis usus), i. e., equally use- 
ful in peace and war, are generally classed 
as conditional or occasional (sometimes 
also called relative or accidental) contra- 
band. Such are, e. g., food stuffs, coaf, 
horses, cloth, railway and telegraphic ma- 
terial, etc. 

Continental publicists for the most part 
denounce or deny the Anglo-American 
doctrine of conditional contraband—a 
doctrine which, be it observed, is at least 
as old at Grotius—and recognize but one 
class, viz., goods absolutely contfaband. 
Some of them would restrict contraband 
of war to arms, munitions of war and ex- 
plosives, and military materjal or equip- 
ment, and this view obtained the sanction 
of the Institute of International Law in 
its session at Venice in 1896; but the 
great majority of Continental authorities 
practically concede the principle under- 
lying the British and American practice 
by admitting exceptions or qualifications 
which virtually weaken or destroy the 
validity of the doctrine for which they 
contend. 

During the recent war Japan unre- 
servedly accepted the Anglo-American 
distinction between absolute and condi- 
tional contraband, as she had done dur- 
ing her previous war with China; but 
Russia published on February 2oth, 1904, 
a long list of articles, which she appears 
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to have regarded as absolute contraband. 
This list included many articles ancipitis 
usus, such as rice, food-stuffs, horses, tel- 
egraphic and railway material, and final- 
ly, raw cotton, by an additional Imperial 
order on April 21st. In the publication 
of this extensive list of articles held to be 
absolutely contraband, and still more by 
her subsequent conduct, Russia showed 
that she not only ignored the Anglo- 
American doctrine of conditional contra- 
band, but intended to treat, as subject to 
capture and confiscation, many articles 
which had hitherto been regarded either 
as not contraband at all, or, if so, as sub- 
ject to seizure and pre-emption or confis- 
cation only in certain contingencies or 
under certain circumstances. Her action 
in attempting to treat articles ancipitis 
usus as contraband, regardless of desti- 
nation or circumstances, amounted to a 
paper blockade of Japanese ports and a 
declaration of war upon neutral com- 
merce, and fully justified Secretary Hay’s 
vigorous protest of August 30th, 1904, in 
the case of the “Arabia.” 

Russia’s action brought into bold re- 
lief the dangers lurking in the Conti- 
nental doctrine of absolute contraband; 
and, in view of this attempt at a revival 
of Napoleonic methods of warfare upon 
neutral commerce by a Government 
which had hitherto posed as the cham- 
pion of neutral maritime rights, it ought 
not to be impossible for the delegates at 
the coming Second Hague Conference to 
arrive at a compromise of opposing views 
on this subject. This might, one would 
think, be brought about by a frank recog- 
nition of the principles underlying the 
Anglo-American doctrine of conditional 
or occasional contraband in return for the 
transfer to the class of conditional con- 
traband of many articles now deemed ab- 
solute contraband by Russia, and by an 
extension of the practice of pre-emption. 

Next to the questions relating to con- 
traband, the most important issues raised 
during the recent war from the stand- 
point of international law were those con- 
nected with the rights and privileges of 
belligerent armed ships in neutral ports 
and waters. 

Hitherto the view generally held in re- 
gard to this matter is thus expressed by a 
leading authority : 

“A vessel of war may enter and stay in a 
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neutral harbor without special reasons; she is 
not disarmed on taking refuge after defeat; 
she may obtain such repairs as will enable her 
to continue her voyage in safety; she may take 
in such provisions as she needs, and if a 
steamer, she may fill up with coal; nor is there 
anything to prevent her from enjoying the se- 
curity of neutral waters for so long as may 
seem good to her.” 

But it has been well-nigh universally 
assumed in recent discussions* (and 
Japan at least appears to have acted on 
that assumption) that it would be a 
breach of international law for a neutral 
State to permit belligerent armed vessels 
to remain in neutral ports longer than 
twenty-four hours except in case of ne- 
cessity, or to allow such vessels to take 
in supplies of coal oftener than once in 
three months and then only in quantity 
sufficient to take them to the nearest 
home port or to some nearer neutral des- 
tination. Japan also insisted that Rus- 
sian warships seeking refuge in neutral 
ports be dismantled and disarmed and 
their crews paroled or detained until the 
end of the war, as in the analogous case 
of defeated troops or fugitives seeking 
refuge from pursuit on neutral territory 
in warfare on land. A new series of 


precedents in favor of this view was cre- 
ated during the late war, but their force 
is perhaps somewhat weakened by the 
fact that the majority of these vesséls 
sought refuge in Chinese territory under 
the shadow of a Government which was 
incapable of perfectly fulfilling its neu- 


tral obligations. In any case, the force 
and validity of the twenty-four-hour rule 
appears to have been greatly strength- 
ened by this war, and it can no longer. 
be maintained that a warship entering a 
neutral harbor “is not disarmed on tak- 
ing refuge after defeat.” ~ 

But there still exists the greatest di- 
vergence in practice in respect to the 
furnishing of coal to warships in neutral 
waters. On the one hand, the Governor 
of Malta, acting, presumably, in accord- 
ance with instructions from the British 
Government,’ went so far as to issue a 
proclamation refusing to grant facilities 
for coaling or provisioning to a belliger- 
ent fleet proceeding to the seat of war or 


* Hawtv’s Treatise oF INTERNATIONAL Law. Third 
edition, p. 630. 

t Instructions similar to these are said to have 
been sent to the governors of other British Colonics 
and dependencies. See London Times, for August 
23d, 1904. 





in quest of contraband, and declaring 
that “such fleet shall not be permitted to 
make use in any way of any port, road- 
stead, or waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of His Majesty for the purpose of 
coaling either directly from the shore or 
from colliers accompanying such fleet.” 
On the other hand, Germany appears to 
have allowed even the cruisers of her 
auxiliary navy to supply coal to the Baltic 
fleet, and France undoubtedly violated 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the law of 
neutrality in permitting the use of her 
territorial waters at Nossi Be, off the 
coast of Madagascar, and at Kamranh 
Bay, in French Indo-China, for the coal- 
ing and provisioning of the Baltic fleet 
during the months of February and 
April, 1905. 

The law of this subject is in great 
need of definition at the hands of the 
coming Hague Conference. It is gen- 
erally said that, according to interna- 
tional law, a belligerent warship in a neu- 
tral port should not be allowed to take 
on more coal than is necessary to take 
her to the nearest port of her own coun- 
try or to some nearer named neutral des- 
tination ; but this limitation only appears 
in the neutrality proclamations of com- 
paratively few countries like Great 
Britain, the United States, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Holland, China and 
Japan. Besides, it was again demon- 
strated: during the recent war that it 
would be possible for a warship or fleet 
of warships almost to circumnavigate the 
globe without touching at a port or coal- 
ing station belonging to their own coun- 
try. ‘ 

As pointed out by Hall* over twenty 
years ago, in such a case the neutral 
country would practically become “the 
seat of magazines of stores, which, tho 
not warlike, are necessary to the pro- 
longation of the hostilities waged by the 
vessel” or fleet. She (the neutral coun- 
try) would obtain “as solid an advantage 
as Russia in a war with France would 
derive from being allowed to march her 
troops across Germany. She is enabled 
to reach her enemy at a spot which 
would otherwise be unattainable.” The 
present vagueness of the law or princt- 
ple governing this subject is perhaps best 


* TREATISE ON INTERNATIONAL Law. Third edition. 
Section 221, p. 607. 
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set forth by Prof. T. E. Holland in a let- 
ter to the London Times. He says: 

“It is admitted on all hands that a neutral 
power is bound not to permit the ‘asylum’ 
which she may grant to ships of war to be so 
abused as to render her waters a ‘base of op- 
erations’ * for the belligerent to which these 
ships belong. Beyond this, international law 
speaks at present with an uncertain voice, 
leaving to each Power to resort to such 
measures in detail as may be necessary to in- 
sure the due performance of a duty which, 
as expressed in general terms, is universally 
recognized.” 

In spite of the failure ot France and 
Germany to realize the extent of their 
neutral obligations during the Russo- 
Japanese war, there can be no doubt but 
that modern States are becoming more 
‘fully alive to their neutral obligations in 
this respect. It looks as tho a new chap- 
ter in the history of international law 
were being written ; and it is certain that 
Governments are beginning to take a 
very different view of their neutral 
obligations than they did in the days 
when Confederate cruisers, built or pur- 
chased in foreign ports, were able to be- 
gin and complete their errands of de- 
struction without ever having as much as 
touched at’a Confederate port. 


Among other questions affecting neu- 
tral rights and obligations raised during 
the Russo-Japanese war, which urgently 
demand solution by the coming Second 
Hague Conference are the following: 
the establishment of an international sys- 
tem of prize courts ; the proper treatment 


of sailors of belligerent ships whose 
crews have been rescued by neutral ves- 
sels; a declaration to the effect that neu- 
tral States lie under an obligation to pre- 
vent the construction, sale and exporta- 
tion of warships, torpedo-boats and other 
vessels adapted to warlike use and in- 
tended for belligerent service; the lim- 
itation of the use of wireless telegraphy 
on the high seas or on neutral territory 
in cases where belligerent interests are 
liable to suffer detriment from such use; 
the liability of a belligerent government 
for the placing of submarine mines in 
belligerent waters or on the high seas in 
such positions and in such a manner as 
may constitute a menace to the safety of 
neutral vessels and a danger to the lives 


—_—_—— 





*There is no general agreement as to what consti- 
tutes a “base of operations.” Hall (p. 696) and Law- 
tence (see Principles, section 250) agree that it con- 
sists in “continuous use.” 
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and property of neutrals; the question of 
the existence of an alleged right .of sink- 
ing neutral prizes supposed to be carry- 
ing contraband of war and the circum- 
stances under which such a right, if it 
exists, may be exercised; and last, but 
not least, an enumeration of the circum- 
stances, if there are any, under which 
mail steamers are subject to the right of 
search and their mail bags liable to 
seizure, detention or confiscation. It is 
evident that the coming Hague Confer- 
ence will have deserved well of humanity 
if it accomplishes nothing more than the 
solution of a considerable number of the 
questions affecting the rights and obliga- 
tions of neutrals which have been raised 
during the recent struggle in the Far 
East. 

The second object, as stated in the res- 
olution of the Interparliamentary Union, 
for which the next International Confer- 
ence is to be convened is the negotiation 
of arbitration treaties. So much progress 
has been made within the last three years 
in this direction that this question no 
longer occupies the first place among the 
needs of international law and humanity. 
Much, however, still remains to be done. 
It is my opinion that the best service 
which the Conference could perform at 
the present time would be to agree upon 
a general treaty of arbitration, or, if that 
prove impracticable, to extend the juris- 
diction of the Hague Tribunal and fur- 
nish the nations with a model treaty of 
arbitration together with a recommenda- 
tion for its general adoption. The prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration might 
again be discussed, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the time is as yet ripe 
for an attempt at coercion in such mat- 
ters. 

The third object of the Conference is 
to consider “the advisability of establish- 
ing an International Congress to convene 
periodically for the discussion of interna- 
tional questions.” The importance of this 
proposal has, I think, been somewhat 
overestimated. No exception can possi- 
bly be made to this section of the resolu- 
tion of the Interparliamentary Union in 
the form in which it appears, but it is not 
a novel idea. As has been shown in the 
first part of this article, the custom or 
habit of holding International Congresses 
or Conferences for the discussion of such 
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‘questions is firmly established. The only 
change. or innovation proposed is that 
such congresses be convened periodically. 
This proposal is not only wholly unob- 
jectionable ; it is highly desirable. It is 
greatly to be hoped that provision will be 
made at the next Conference of the Na- 
tions for the periodical meeting of such 
Congress or Conference, say, every four 
or five years. It might also be well to 
appoint a permanent committee to sit 
during the interim in order to watch over 
international interests, to use its influence 
in behalf of peace and the enforcement 
of law, and report upon desirable changes 
or improvements in international law at 
the meeting of the following Congress or 
Conference. Such a committee might in 
time gradually develop imo a sort of in- 
ternational executive. 

But it has been suggested that the time 
is ripe for the establishment of a 
“World’s Congress,” or “‘Parliament of 


Man,” with a definite constitution and 
more or less ample: powers of legislation. 
Three such plans were outlined—two by 
Mr. Hayne Davis and one by the Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt—in two noteworthy 
articles published in THe INDEPENDENT 


on July 7th, 1904, and on May 11th, 1905, 
respectively. 

According to the one plan proposed by 
Mr. Davis, 

“The Congress of Nations should be given 

authority to initiate legislation, its resolutions 
to become operative when opposed by, say, 
four-fifths of the nations, representing four- 
fifths of the population, or when not vetoed by 
one-fifth of the nations, representing at least 
one-fifth of the population.” 
In respect to its organization, Mr. Davis 
thinks that the Parliament of Man should 
be modeled somewhat on the Congress 
which existed in the United States un- 
der the Articles of Confederation; but 
“the number of delegates from each na- 
tion should be fixed, and each delegate 
should have a vote instead of the vote be- 
ing by nations.” 

Mr. Davis also presents, in the article 
above referred to, an alternative plan. 
This is based on the idea that, inasmuch 
as the regulation of commerce would be 
the most important function of the 
World’s Congress, “volume of interna- 
tional trade would really be a better basis 
than population on which to found rep- 
resentation.”” He suggests that a satis- 
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factory unit of representation might be 
obtained by “allowing each nation one 
delegate and apportioning the remainder 
of the one hundred members according 
to the volume of international trade.” 

In THe INDEPENDENT for May 11, 
1905, Mr. Bartholdt proposes an Inter- 
national Congress of two houses—a Sen- 
ate and House of Deputies. According 
to his plan, each nation shall have two 
representatives in the Senate, but its rep- 
resentation in the House of Deputies 
shall be “proportionate to its interna- 
tional commerce.” The rule of the ma- 
jority shall prevail in all matters (each 
member having one vote) and the con- 
currence of both houses shall be neces- 
sary for the enactment of all laws. 

“The deliberations of the Congress are to be 
confined to matters which directly affect in- 
tércourse between nations, and its resolutions 


limited to the declaration of general principles 
for the conduct of such intercourse.” 


In order to preserve its sovereignty 
and independence each State is given the 
following rights: the right to withdraw 
from the Congress at any time; a guar- 
antee of territorial and political in- 
tegrity ; the right to arm and make war; 
and a certain number of national Parlia- 
ments are to be given a veto on interna- 
tional legislation. Mr. Bartholdt also 
proposes that “the armed forces of all 
nations represented be at the service of 
the Congress for the enforcement of any 
decree rendered by the Hague Court, ac- 
cording to the treaties of arbitration”; 
but this provision would seem to be 
superfluous in view of the fact that the 
decisions of courts of arbitration have 
seldom been disregarded or disobeyed. 

It is not my purpose to criticise in de- 
tail any of the plans above outlined, but 
merely to point out some fundamental 
objections to the scheme as a whole. Mr. 
Davis rightly argues that the establish- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal, which he 
aptly calls the “Judicial Department of 
the United Nations,” is in itself “mani- 
festly incapable of preserving the world’s 
peace” and “hopelessly inadequate for 
peaceful and just government of the 
world.” But this would be equally true 
of a World Parliament or an Interna- 
tional Congress whose decrees were not 
enforced or enforceable by a strong in- 
ternational executive. In order to make 
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such a Union or Federation really ef- 
fective it would be necessary to organize 
it on the basis of a Federal Union 
(Bundesstaat) rather than on that of a 
Confederacy (Staatenbund). The great 
Powers like Great Britain and Russia 
would never permit smaller states like 
Servia and Denmark an equal vote in the 
Federal Legislature or an equal voice in 
the Federal administration. Not to do 
so would, however, violate two of the 
fundamental principles which lie at the 
very root of the modern or Grotian sys- 
tem of international law, viz., those of 
the absolute sovereignty or independ- 
ence and the legal equality of States. 
Neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. Bartholdt 
contends that the time is ripe for the es- 
tablishment of a World Republic or Fed- 
eral Union similar to those of the United 
States or Switzerland. On the other 
hand, the day of confederacies seems to 
be over. The history of Germany and 
our own experience during the years fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the American 
Revolution sufficiently demonstrated 
their incapacity and worthlessness, and 
there are fortunately no survivors of 
this species of governmental inefficiency 
in existence at the present time. On the 
whole, it appears to me preferable that 
the present system of International Con- 
gresses and Conferences be made the 
basis of any further progress in the evo- 
lution of the World State, and that 
growth in this direction be gradual and 
on historical lines or bases of develop- 
ment. 

It is difficult to see how the realization 
of these dreams of a “World’s Congress” 
or “Parliament of Man” would prevent 
the outbreak of war, as Mr. Davis seems 
to think. The experiences of confed- 
eracies have not been particularly happy 
in this respect. The existence of the 
German Confederation did not prevent 
war between Prussia and Austria in 
1866, and our own experience has 
taught us that even a strong Federal 
Government is not always capable of pre- 
venting the outbreak of civil war. In 
the immediate future, at least, we must 
look to arbitration, to a more tactful, 
honest and enlightened diplomacy, to the 
growth and better enforcement of inter- 
national law and to the work of educa- 
tional agencies rather than to interna- 
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tional legislation in the proper sense of 


_the term for influences which will make 


for a gradual cessation of warfare. 
Nothing short of a centralized interna- 
tional executive or an administrative 
power such as that possessed by a 
Roman Emperor or a modern bureau- 
cracy could possibly prevent an occa- 
sional outbreak of violence in the pres- 
ent stage of our high, but still imperfect, 
civilization, and few Americans at least 
would be willing to pay this price for a 
lasting and permanent peace. 

If we are to have a “World’s Con- 
gress” or “Parliament of Man”—a con- 
summation which I admit to be ideally 
desirable—let representation by all 
means rest on the basis of population 
rather than on that of “volume of inter- 
national trade,” and let the rights and 
interests of the smaller States be care- 
fully guarded and protected. There are 
signs that two of the great passions of 
the modern world—territorial expansion 
and commercial supremacy—are passing 
and giving place to ideals more genuine- 
ly democratic. To base a system of 
world representation solely upon com- 
mercial interests would tend to give ad- 
ditional prestige and power to a class 
against which the masses in America as 
well as in Europe are already in revolt. 
Besides, it is not necessarily true, as Mr. 
Davis claims, that “only international 
commerce and such things as grow out 
of it would fall under the jurisdiction of 
the Union of Nations.” There are other 
interests equally precious and important 
which might well engage the attention of 
such a body. There would be, e. g., the 
question of an international copyright; 
the amelioration of warfare and the codi- 
fication of international law; the estab- 
lishment of a great world university for 
purposes of research ; the encouragement 
of art, science and invention; the pro- 
motion in various ways of communica- 
tion, intercourse and co-operation among 
the nations. These are only a few of the 
questions that suggest themselves to the 
imagination which allows itself to dream 
of the possibilities of the future. 

-But sufficient for the day are the pos- 
sibilities thereof, and for the present I 
would respectfully suggest that the com- 
ing Hague Peace Conference confine its 
attention to the purposes for which it has 
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been called. These are, in the order of 
their present (not intrinsic) importance: 
(1) to decide upon the rights and duties 
of neutrals, more particularly upon such 
points as have arisen during the recent 
war; (2) to enlarge the scope and ex- 
tend the principle of arbitration as far as 
practicable; (3) to make provision for 
periodical congresses or conferences of 
the type of those already in existence. 
These objects furnish, in my opinion, a 
sufficiently wide scope for the activity of 
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a peace conference at the present stage 
of our imperfect international develop- 
ment and civilization. As the London 
Spectator for December 3d, 1904, says: 
“If it (the Second Peace Conference) re- 
fuses to dissipate its energies in profes- 
sions of vague brotherly love, and grap- 
ples with that very practical question— 
how war, which is inevitable, can be re- 
stricted in its area and ameliorated in its 
conditions—it will deserve well of hu- 
manity.” 
Bioomincton, Inp. 


Whose Business Is It? 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


[The author of the following significant article is, as most of our readers krow, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Williams College and the author of many standard books 


on Economics and Sociology.—Eprtor.] 


PEAKING not long since to a friend 
S whose business for a considerable 
period had been embarrassed by a 
strike, | inquired as to the issues of the 
conflict. He replied, “I am running my 
own business.” The manner in which he 
planted himself on this familiar affirma- 
tion showed at once his confidence in it 
and in the justification which, in the 
minds of many men, lies back of it. The 
obtrusive philanthropist is often told. 
“This is none of your business.” These re- 
torts are sufficient to raise the question, 
How far is any man’s business exclusive- 
ly his own, to handle as he thinks best? 
One might suppose that workmen 
dropped into the world at the opening of 
each day and retired at its close with no 
permanent occupation or interest in its 
affairs ; that they had nothing more to do 
with the current of its events than has 
the driftwood on the swollen stream to 
do with the direction of the water. Have 
these men any business, and what is that 
business ; or are their lives a mere series 
of disjointed and extemporized efforts? 
Are they conscripts who are to fight one 
battle or another precisely as they are 
directed? If they have no business in 
the world, what right have they to be in 
the world? Or, being in it, what rational 
use can they make of it? We sometimes, 
when intrusion and interruption are an- 
ticipated, see the curt notice,“Keep out.” 
It would seem to be in order to post such 
a notice—indeed, the economists have 


posted it—somewhere on the outskirts of 
the world for the benefit of that larger 
half of humanity who, search as they 
may, find no business which they can call 
their own. 

In early spring a railroad, close at 
hand, was heaping its yards with a large 
supply of coal, apprehensive of a coming 
conflict in the coal region. Those of us 
who went thru the coal famine of two 
years ago are reminded, by the forecast 
of our neighbor, of the expense, incon- 
venience and helplessness of that time. 
We are tempted to ask whether we have 
no ultimate rights, no lines of action in 
these premises, but are left to drift with- 
out remedy into any evils which the 
caprice of others may prepare for us. 
The methods of those who own and those 
who work in the mines occasion us im- 
mense and unavoidable mischief. Are 
the consumers no party to this strife? Is 
the management of the coal market a pri- 


vate business which those interested in it 


can handle as they will? Do we in this 
connection belong to the unlucky class 
who have no business, and wait to be 
flung idly hither and thither by those who 
have ? 

The effect of growing civilization is te 
alter in many ways our notions of per- 
sonal independence. The man who lives 
on the frontier may have quite another 
form of liberty from that of the man who 
lives in a flat. The latter, in spite of his 
restricted actions, gains liberties, enjoys 
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intercourse and finds at hand resources 
and pleasures which the former cannot 
secure at any price. He has parted with 
a great deal of freedom, but he has won 
more in return ; freedom which he values 
more highly than that which he has lost. 
The gains and losses of the two positions 
stand each on its own basis, and no man 
must expect to commingle them at his 
pleasure. A harbor with a ljttle com- 
merce and light craft may have few 
rules; one crowded with large vessels 
and rich freights, one possessed of costly 
piers and deep slips, must have extended 
and precise regulations. One cannot go 
about with his heavy steamer as suits his 
own ignorance and independence. 

That community is most fortunate, is 
possessed of the largest and most desira- 
able liberty, that sees at once the price 
of every improvement and cheerfully 
pays it. Fighting for a liberty that has 
been outgrown is vexatious, unprofita- 
ble and tyrannical in a high degree. 

If workmen have reached a point in 
which they are prepared to watch over 
their own affairs, to combine for their 
own interest, to assert and maintain lib- 
erties, it is far better to give them the 
opportunity for judicious and wise 
action, for peaceable methods, than it is 
to force them into a hostile attitude. 
This is to fill our productive life with a 
bitter temper which is sure to do much 
and unexpected and increasing injury. 
Our previous conceptions of our own 
tights and the rights of others will be- 
come at once partial and conflicting, and 
we shall bandy about phrases of liberty 
which have no real application. If we 
can settle a conflict between mine own- 
ers and miners for two years, we can de- 
vise means of permanent settlement and 
see to their enforcement. This is what 
the exigency calls for. The present pol- 
icy of adjusting disagreements between 
capital and labor by the strength which 
tither can at the moment show is vir- 
tually to live without law, and resolve 
each controversy into a street fight. This 
is barbarism, barbarism in reference to 
the contestants, barbarism in reference to 
the community at large. Our earlier re- 
lations between employer and employee 
are quite outgrown. They involved a 
liberty no longer sufferable. Business 
has now assumed those large and critical 


forms which take it out of the hands of 
the individual and bring it under the law 
of the welfare of the entire community. 

A feeling which checks our common- 
sense and holds us back from forming 
and enforcing regulations for our joint 
interest is, that we cannot constrain a 
man to employ workmen whom he does 
not wish to employ, nor can we compel 
workmen to remain in the service of one 
whom they dislike. There was fitness in 
this feeling when employees were many 
and workmen many, and each class ad- 
justed itself individually to the other. 
This state and the sentiments incident to 
it have passed away. There is now lit- 
tle personal knowledge or personal inter- 
est between the employer and his hands. 
The ground of contentment or discontent 
lies chiefly in the nature and the returns 
of the labor. The employer is not asking 
whether the workmen like him or he 
likes them, but whether the contract be- 
tween them is satisfactory. It is this 
which determines their. feelings toward 
each other. The loss of good will be- 
tween capital and labor is much to be 
regretted ; but that which has taken its 
place, and by which alone some portion 
of it can be recovered, is justice. If this 
is freely conceded on either hand con- 
tentment will be restored. 

If disagreement arises, a simple and 
adequate legal appeal is the most ready 
way of maintaining whatever good will 
is possible. What chafes the workman 
is his impotency in securing any consid- 
eration of his claims. What offends the 
employer is that the workman should 
present any claims. “This business is ex- 
clusively mine” is the rock on which both 
are wrecked. The present method does 
not retain and extend good will; it 
smothers it. Many of the complaints 
against workmen arise from the fact 
that they have been led to take an atti- 
tude of hostility to their employer and to 
separate their interests from his interest. 
The chief assuaging force is an open op- 
portunity for joint consideration. When 
the employer says, “This business is my 
business,” he excludes the workmen from 
any participation or interest in it, and 
drives him, as far as possible, out of the 
world of interests and claims, hopes and 
responsibilities. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 





Evolution in the Barnyard 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutuHor or “Tue Country Home,” “Oxtp Farm Days,” Etc. 


issue of a country barn where 

animals wade in filth and are 
necessarily degenerate—a place so 
wretched that nothing in civilization 
compares with it except the slum life of 
our cities. By barnyard, on the con- 
trary, I mean the well- adjusted sur- 
roundings of a noble country residence— 
where man and beast meet on terms of 
mutual helpfulness. The house is not 
the real center of life on a farm; but 
the barn is. There is more of experi- 
mentation, more of application of science 
going on in and about the stables, the 
cow-yard and the chicken-coop than 


RB’ barnyard I do not mean that side 


there is inside and around the house. 
What I want to show you are some very 
curious evolutions that are going on in 
both animal and plant life, that we 
can classify best by referring them to 
the yard or yards that surround the barn. 


I shall include in this field of observa- 
tion the air as well as the earth, and the 
tribes of the air as well as the inhabitants 
of the pasture and the soil. 

I have a flock of Plymouth Rock 
fowls, fine, plump, neat-looking creat- 
ures, and good layers of large eggs. 
It is a cross of Black Spanish and Dom- 
inique. The result has been a curious 
breaking up of natural tendencies in the 
way of selection. The cocks are not pe- 
culiarly showy in contrast to the hens; 
but have passed over some of the tradi- 
tional male qualities to the female. They 
are unusually peaceable, while the hens 
are Amazons for fighting. No other hen 
has such a stout bill and neck, and no 
other can so easily draw blood from your 
hand. In the crossing of varieties, sex- 
ual peculiarities have been interchanged ; 
the hens acquiring the habits of the 
cocks and the cocks the temperament of 
the hens. Between themselves the cocks 
are peacemakers ; but two hens will fight 
it out to the death. In fine, the females 
of this cross breed have secured mascu- 
line qualities, and the males, as in some 
species of spiders, are kept mostly for 
fecundation. 
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This interchange of sex characteristics 
is set down by Nordau as a sign of de- 
generation ; but we cannot study animal 
evolution in our yards without finding it 
to be of very common occurrence. The 
Jersey cow is the model of gentleness, 
but a Jersey bull lacks every trace of 
honor and: gratitude. The long process 
of selecting cows for pets left the full 
measure of courage for defense and of- 
fense to the male. On the other hand, 
the Ayrshire cow is resourceful, gamy, 
unconquerable by force; while the Ayr- 
shire bull is a cow in temperament. The 
pure-bred Scotch collie bitch is more 
fearless by all odds than the male and a 
better fighter. There is nothing in any 
of these cases to indicate degeneration. 
But there is evidence that intellectual 
traits and moral qualities are not neces- 
sarily associated with sexual functions. 
The peaceful environments under which 
our animals are bred tend to a more 
equal distribution of sex characteristics. 
This must go on till the wild and savage 
is bred out, just as we are breeding out 
thorns and other protective agencies in 
the garden. They are no longer needed. 
Dehorning is a temporary resort, but we 
have already one race of cattle that is 
born without horns. A cow should be 
gentle and kindly, and that is just what 
is coming about. This sort of evolution 
is rapid, if we choose so to have it. Mr. 
Burbank breeds out cacti spines and 
blackberry brambles. 

Local environment brings about a very 
great number of special variations. This 
is markedly evident in the vegetable 
Garden and the orchard. Cion affects 

Stock; in turn every stock affects, 
possibly very minutely, the scion. Every 
shovelful of soil modifies the plant it 
feeds. It is impossible to create an abso- 
lute equilibrium of environments. An 
Ayrshire cow can climb a stairway into 
your haymow. She will keep in good 
milk and flesh on less food, and she needs 
less care, than any other of our promi- 
nent breeds, because developed on the 
Scotth hills and under Scotch temper 
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and treatment. She is a sort of John 
Knox among animals. We could not 
possibly have created any such a cow in 
America. Neither will it be possible to 
keep the breed without modification un- 
der any environment that we can fur- 
nish. This is constantly to be taken into 
consideration in our horticulture and 
agriculture. 

Voice modification to environment is 
so general, and by such slight changes, 
as a rule, that most casual observers fail 
to observe it. Our new breeds of cows 
do not bellow, at least after the old-fash- 
ioned sort. They moo or loo on minor 
keys, and their calls are addressed to hu- 
man beings rather than to other animals. 
An old-style cow we bellow to be 
heard clear across the valley, and the 
noise would echo from hill to hill; the 
modern cow is rarely heard outside of 
her pasture. An approaching storm does 
not seem to excite animals as rudely as 
formerly. Some years ago I owned a 
Morgan mare, a creature that almost 
articulated, so fine were her modulations 
of voice. One day I heard her call me 
when she was in a basement stable, open- 
ing to the south, while I was thirty rods 
north of the barn. I responded as quick- 
ly as possible, and found that the calves 
had broken thru into the common stables, 
out from their own enclosure. There 
was a lively time, which the mare under- 
stood was decidedly out of order. As 
soon as I showed my face at the stairway 
she gave a whinny of satisfaction, and 
turned around to her manger and began 
eating. On another occasion the same 
mare, while living with me in St. Louis, 
had slipped on the slope of the lawn, and 
falling, had caught her foot between the 
spikes of an iron fence. As I came up 
the street I heard her call, with almost 
the intonations of a human being. As 
I drew near she softened her tones to a 
quiet satisfaction, but lay perfectly still 
until I could relieve her feet from dan- 
ger. Not one movement was made until 
I stroked her nose, and taking hold of 
her mane, said: “Come, now we are 
teady!” If the expression she made as 
she rose to her feet and went down the 
yard was not one of sincere gratitude I 
am a bad interpreter. 

I have learned a good deal of language 
of late by talking with my pet catbirds. 
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It had never occurred to me that their 
catcalls were anything in the way of 
conversation until I began to respond 
with similar cries. I find now that bird 
language can be divided into poetry and 
prose, nearly as well as our own. From 
May until August the catbird is mating 
and rearing its young. During this pe- 
riod he is elated, joyous, and his soul 
goes out in ecstatic trills. From August 
onward he has nothing especially to ex- 
cite these warmer sentiments. He will 
whistle, and try to convey to you his 
view of affairs, in very sober prose—as 
long as you will converse with him. In 
other words, there are season languages ; 
in the summer poetry and song, but in 
the autumn prose and philosophy. A 
careful study of birds will show you that 
some of them are not singing at all as 
they used to sing. Give robins pleasant 


-homes, and their morning orison (which 


is one of the most wonderful evolutions 
in nature) brings out a greatly varied 
repertoire. On my lawn one of them 
sings, or almost articulates, “Hear this 
birdie!” While another chimes in with, 
“Here is a Presbyterian.” This last fel- 
low’s notes are evidently in part bor- 
rowed of the grosbeak; the grosbeaks 
having become very common in this en- 
vironment. 

The steady change of habit of the 
birds that home about our houses and 
barns can be very easily marked. I have 
seen robins for the past few years modi- 
fying their choice of food, so that cer- 
tain berries which were very much ab- 
sorbed by them are now rarely interfered 
with. It is not a difficult matter to take 
advantage of this possible readjustment 
of appetite, and by planting a large sup- 
ply of. wild cherries and Tartarian 
honeysuckles, to spread a feast that will 
entirely protect our raspberry gardens 
and to some extent our cherries. The 
orioles are undergoing similar changes; 
not disturbing our peas in the garden as 
much as formerly; but where the 
orchard and fruit gardens are large, con- 
fining their depredations to that depart- 
ment—destroying the new varieties of 
plums that Mr. Burbank has recently 
originated, and feasting on those hybrid 
grapes which were intended to rejoice 
our August days. The oriole leaves the 
Northern States just about September 
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Ist, and we are not interested in his later 
evolutions. A few years ago we could 
scarcely raise cherries at all in our small 
country gardens, but the very much 
larger development of berry gardens has 
led the birds to desert cherries and cur- 
rants almost entirely for the sweeter 
fruits. Our own changes of industries 
start new habits in the creatures asso- 
ciated with them. Birds that were 
formerly wild are drawing nearer our 
houses. I never heard a catbird sing be- 
fore I was ten years of age. I saw them 
only in thickets where the wild cherries 
grew, and there I think they never did 
sing. Certainly when human _ beings 
came near they scolded us like cats, 
which gave them their name. When I 
did hear one sing it surpassed all bird 
music. How that sly, brown bird did 
pour out her soul. She had been drawn 
nearer our house, to build, by the fact 
that my father was introducing fruit 
growing. Now, every May, nearly a 
dozen pairs come to me from the South 
and build in my gardens and shrubber- 
ries. We own the fruit in common. 

Other wild birds are. more’ domestic 
than formerly. The grosbeaks and yel- 
low birds of spring that eat both worms 
and fruit, the wood and hermit thrushes, 
the scarlet tanager and the indigo bird, 
are all becoming familiar. So we lose 
sight about our yards of old varieties of 
birds and get new ones. Chimney swifts 
built in trees before we came with our 
chimneys; and now that we have taken 
to coal for fuel they are leaving our 
chimneys to hunt for wild nests once 
more. Barn swallows cannot get into 
our modern buildings, so we no longer 
find their nests stuck to the rafters. The 
consequence of this meddling with evo- 
lution is, that the chances of survival of 
some birds are greatly increasing and 
others greatly decreasing. Occasionally 
some form of life, like the English spar- 
row, evolves a power to defy all changes 
and master all conditions. It is not 
many years since herons nested in the 
communal manner; but increasing dan- 
ger has led them wholly to adopt indi- 
vidualism. Today the heron invariably 
nests by the single family. 

I predict that before this century is 
half gone there will be a great movement 
to intellectualize our animal friends. We 
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have done about all that we can in the 
way of biasing their evolution for our 
purely material advantage. The hog, as 
a hog, is nearly perfect. The horse has 
about reached his goal as a racer or a 
puller or a trotter. The cow is not go- 
ing to exceed an annual production of 
about nine thousand pounds of milk. We 
must eliminate the scrub stock, and that 
will not be a speedy job for scrub farm- 
ers. But we are finding out that no crea- 
ture is ever as useful to us as the most 
intelligent. The collie is worth all the 
fancy breeds of dogs ever petted; and 
for that reason he holds his own and 
wins favor, while other sorts have only 
a temporary popularity. We had the 
best horse that the world ever saw in the 
Morgan, the best all around, because he 
was not only developed physically, but 
intellectually and morally. We came 
near losing him, but we are now finding 


‘ out our folly. The improved Morgan 


will become our national horse. We did 
quite as foolishly with that great, kind 
old-fashioned cow which we used to 
breed. It had all the qualities now 


sought for in the dairy, was kind as a 


kitten, and as safe in the street as in a 
tight pasture. We gave it up for a lot 
of fancy foreigners; but now the cry is 
once more for that same big, loving, old 
native, that used to fill our twelve-quart 
pails, and then wait for another pail. 
Bear in mind also, as Professor Shaler 
says, that’ no animal is so capable of 
manifesting intelligence as the hog; yet, 
so far, we have only created a thing 
capable of eating, sleeping and growing 
fat. We have bred brains down and out, 
and now complain of the stupidity of our 
product. In other words, the drift of 
farm evolution has been to brutalize 
nearly every animal, bird, or other crea- 
ture under our care. 

The collies and the St. Bernards are 
the products partly of environment and 
partly of education. The Scotch herder 
could not possibly take care of his sheep 
without the help of just such a being as 
the collie dog. Savages have done just 


.as good work, and sometimes better, 


than civilized races. The early Britons 
had horses that in war were as valuable 
as their owners. The Arab and his 
horse are not only companions in every- 
day life, but undergo a parallel evolution. 
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The Esquimau has created a dog with 
all the shrewdness and adaptability of his 
master. 
employing the meanest brains for 
grooms, herders and milkers, and the re- 
sult is that animals are of the same sort. 
Anthropologists tell us that civilization 
is a transition stage from ignorant child- 
hood to childlike wisdom. It is not im- 
probable that we shall soon reach the 
riper and manlier stage of sympathy with 
all life. What I want to show you is 
that we have in all our animal stocks a 
certain suppressed intellectual force 
which can be bred to the front as easily 
as fat and speed. 

It is peculiarly interesting to note the 
evolution of altruism in the realm of our 
observation. A cow will die for her calf, 
until it is weaned, after which it at once 
becomes to her like any other animal, and 
is prodded with a sharp horn and driven 
away from the food. This is equally true 
of most of the birds. If a hen falls sick 
the rest of the flock will pick her to 
death. There seems to be a very low 
grade of savagery about this. The flock 
considers the food that is consumed by 
the useless as wasted. But this is not 
by any means a universal law among our 
domestic animals. Horses will some- 
times manifest great regard for weak 
companions. The higher breeds of dogs 
exhibit a very marked degree of sympa- 
thy and a self-denial that would honor 
human beings. A horse that I owned 
some years since would share her meals 
with a favorite sheep. Nanny would 
jump into a manger, and each one would 
then considerately take turns in nibbling 
at the oats or hay. Taking a mouthful, 
the horse would draw back her head, in 
order to make it easier for her friend to 
get a bite. I am confident that, with a 
little care in this direction, we may de- 
velop ethical ‘qualities among all our do- 
mestic animals. 

But the tendency to degeneration or to 
reversion has always to be counted with 
in our experiments, both with animal and 
with plant life. The seeds of our high- 
est bred pears and apples rarely produce 
varieties as good as the parent. Mr. Bur- 
bank throws away one thousand plants 
to one that he saves. I have myself pro- 
duced four hundred new sorts of beans, 
out of which only ten were worth pre- 


In our barnyards we have been * 
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serving. These ten being crossed, or 
allowed to sport, show a tendency to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of valuable 
sorts. It takes at least ten years to fix a 
good bean, and meanwhile one of its 
progeny may so surpass it that it becomes 
comparatively worthless. So it is con-, 
stantly coming about with our new grapes 
and berries, that we are outgrowing our 
best achievements. Thirty years ago the 
Philadelphia raspberry stood at the head ; 
it is now unknown. Then followed the 
Cuthbert and Golden Queen, which are 
no longer ideals, but are not quite dis- 
placed. In some directions, however, we 
n-w and then reach a stage of evolution 
where the progeny is either closely like 
the parent or an improvement. It is a 
peculiarity of the Crawford peach that 
its stones are likely to produce other 
Crawfords. One of the most interesting 
families of apples is the Fameuse or 
Snow. This apple is of Canadian origin, 
very hardy, exceedingly high quality, and 
nearly perfect in type. The seedlings 
from this apple are, almost without ex- 
ception, proving to be of decided value; 
already including Princess Louise, Wal- 
ter Pease, McIntosh Red, Shiawassie and 
Crimson Beauty. 

This increased stability in evolution 
will be welcomed only as ideals are 
achieved. Man is in the lead of all or- 
ganized life only in this, that he, appar- 
ently, cannot be completed. In him evo- 
lution finds the most infinite variability, 
and at the same time he has no ideal, ex- 
cept that which he has wittily named the 
eternal and’ the infinite. Evolution in 
man passes over into spiritual phases and 
ethical purposing. Our lives are made 
up of crossing motives and wills, and 
working out new strains of thought, im- 
agination and emotion. Memory multi- 
plies our capacity to intellectually cross 
forever. But in the yard and garden this 
sort of cross-breeding is very limited—as 
yet. Those pears, peaches and apples 
that reproduce their family traits pro- 
gressively do so very much like the bees, 
who are examples very nearly of repro- 
duction without variation—creatures fin- 
ished long ago, and’thereafter to go on 
honey-making forever, with no new pow- 
ers, and with a social organism that per- 
mits no amending. Man’s immortality 
lies in his non-perfectibility. He cannot 
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be finished. His constitutions can always 
be amended. 

A very curious and very interesting 
phase of evolution goes on in our or- 
chards, which we must call a stage of in- 
decision. Our pears do not yet know 
which is most important, to color their 
fruit like the leaves, in order to hide them 
from the squirrels, or to color them very 
brightly, so as to attract the birds. If a 
rodent eat a pear, it will only eat the 
seeds ; and there ends the propagation of 
that pear. But if a bird feed on the same 
pear it will be on the pulp, and the seeds 
will be voided or dropped around the 
fields, where many of them will germi- 
nate. Evidently the interest of the pear 
is to escape the rodents and attract the 
feathered tribe. So the tree stands at a 
sort of crossroads ;- sometimes swinging 
full of golden fruit, that invites the ori- 
oles and the jays, but just as often hold- 
ing a lot of green Sheldons or Anjous, 
that only keen eyes can distinguish from 
the leaves, 

Fully as interesting are these foreign 


trees of mine, placed under new environ- © 


ments—the English oak, the English elm. 
They have brought along a heredity for 


dropping their leaves three weeks later 
than American oaks and elms; and this 
they continue to do, notwithstanding the 
weather grows very unfit for holding foli- 


age. They look out of season, but they 
are remembering Etiglish seasons. There 
is, however, a good deal of difference in 
the behavior of different trees. In Flor- 
ida I planted a large number of Northern 
‘trees and shrubs. Some of these, as soon 
as they felt the warmth of the Southern 
January, forgot their heredity and leaved 
out at once; but others declined to do 
anything of the sort. There was little 
reckoning ahead on the will of the trees, 
for there is a vegetable will as surely as 
an animal. Governor Wood, and the 
Biggareau cherries in general, were very 
conservative — waiting for their accus- 
tomed time to send out leaves. Garden 
vegetables, however, did not care when 
they grew, if they only had warmth and 
water. Will the conservatives after a 
while give up to environment? I do not 
know, but I propose to find out. 

These evolutions are going on all about 
us. Nothing is quite fixt. Evolution 
is simply a universal and an eternal law. 
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We have found that we can direct it for 
our own advantage—bringing about bet- 
ter bushes, better trees and better fruits. 
What I have wished to show is that evo- 
lutionary changes are a part of everyday 
life in our dooryard and barnyard, and 
that any one can have a hand in it. It is 
not quite so easy for us to regulate the 
evolution of forest trees, and yet we are 
doing a great deal of that sort of work. 
In the woods every tree struggles with 
its environment to climb up and reach 
after a share of sunlight and air. But, 
set on a lawn for several generations. 
any sort of tree learns to spread out, not 
needing to climb. In this way our maple 
has become very umbrageous, and the 
ash and the beech even more so. The 
weeping tree is only a tree that, having 
climbed, finds a lot of sunshine left down 
below, and turns back to get it. So we 
get the white elm magnificently holding 
its old heredity, and learning new lessons 
at the same time. 

When I pass by a white elm, lifting itself 
fifty feet high, and sweeping its superb 
limbs over a diameter of fifty more feet, 
I feel like lifting my hat, and shouting, 
Here’s to my handsome neighbor. You 
have done it up finely! You are as com- 
plete an illustration of successful evolu- 
tion as we have! Hurrah for success! 

The beech tree is another illustration 
of complete readjustment to environment. 
Set it on your lawn, with plenty of room. 
and it spreads out almost to the ground. 
Its limbs are as thick as a forest, and it 
is at once the best of bird "homes and 
squirrel banquet halls, while its shade is 
absolute—and its sweetness fills the at- 
mosphere. The maple does nearly as well 
or quite ; only man does not know enough 
not to meddle. He goes in with his saw 
to upset readjustment, and after he has 
cut off the lower limbs of his shade trees 
the sun blisters the bark, the worms find 
homes, and everything is upset. This 
evolution all about your home is a study 
well worth your while. It brings you 
into a very intimate understanding with 
nature. You will understand better than 
to shear up evergreens, which nature has 
built for vegetable pyramids—ideals of 
the unshakable. You will know more of 
your own fruit trees, and you will find 
out a great many secrets known at pres- 
ent only by your vegetables and flowers. 
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The Autobiography of a 
Country Spinster 


BY AUNT JANE 


top of a hill that slopes down- 

ward pretty sharply for half a 
mile all the way to Lake Seneca, New 
York, so that I can look over the trees 
and see the lake in all its various moods 
—and that makes it sort of company. 

Lots of people say that Seneca Lake is 
only good to look at. They say that the 
fish in it are sulky and won't bite. It’s 
too cold for bathing, and yet it never 
freezes over—or so seldom that it might 
as well be never. It is so treacherous, 
too, with its sudden squalls, that folks 
are afraid to sail on it, and it’s so deep 
that no one has ever been able to find bot- 
tom in the middle. And men drowned 
in it are never found. I have heard a 
doctor say that the cold springs in Seneca 
make it too chilly for bathing—but how 
could they hinder its freezing in the win- 
ter time? 

Anyhow, even if Seneca has faults in 
other respects, it is beautiful to look at, 
and I don’t believe that anywhere in all 
the world one could see better sunsets 
than I get sitting on my front stoop. Sen- 
eca is three miles broad opposite my 
house, so it spreads out right from my 
feet, and on a clear evening I can see far 
up and down the water and the rising 
shore on the other side, with the farms 
and their buildings, and the people going 
along the roads, 

Even tho I am seventy-six years of 
age my eyes are pretty good yet, and I 
can tell what the farmers across the lake 
have planted and how the crops are get- 
ting along. That’s now in the summer 
time. In the winter, of course, the whole 
country is white, but that makes the 
houses across the lake stand out all the 
clearer, and the teams going along the 
roads are company ther. 

All seasons are good for me here, but 
I think I like the Indian summer best, tho 
the haze prevents me from seeing so far. 
The Indian summer is soft and quiet and 
mild and friendly and still—as if the lake 


M- little brown cottage stands on 


and the woods—everything—was just 
thinking—like me. I am in the Indian 
summer of my life, but I’m not like the 
trees, for they wear their brightest colors, 
while I wear gray and my hair has turned 
white. 

My life now makes me think of an In- 
dian summer sunset, it is so calm, and I 
suppose that, like a sunset, it will go out 
soon, but may be not so very soon, be- 
cause I come of people who lived to be 
old. One of my father’s brothers was 
eighty-five when he died, and an aunt 
lived even longer. I am only seventy- 
six. 

I do not do any work now. Not what 
we used to call work in my day. Of 
course, I keep my house, and if people 
can find any dust in any of the six rooms 
they must have sharper eyes than mine. 
I do my cooking, baking, ironing, wash- 
ing, mending, dressmaking and garden- 
ing, and in the fall I put up preserves; 
but that is really only play. I have plenty 
of time to read and to sit out in front, 
gossiping with the neighbors and watch- 
ing ‘things go by. 

f I was on a farm, all alone, I sup- 
pose I should be very lonely, tho I was 
a farmer’s daughter and brought up on 
a farm. But here I am on the main 
street, with the post office only a hundred 
yards away, and three stores near the 
post office, and a blacksmith shop down 
the cross street that leads to the lake, and 
the Methodist church fifty yards across 
the street from me. 

So there are plenty of people coming 
and going, and when I sit out in front 
the neighbors stop and talk to me. Then 
there’s only the garden between my house 
and my brother’s, and he is very good. 
He is much younger than I, and married. 
There is a string stretching from house 
to house, and if anything happened to 
me when I was alone I could pull that 


string and they would come to me. 


I own my house and furniture and 
have a little money laid by in the bank. 
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People in the city might think it a small 
store, but it is enough, because I can live 
on so little. If I mentioned what it cost 
me a week for provisions, folks would 
laugh—girls nowadays think they must 
spend two or three dollars a week for 
board, and I have heard that in the city 
people who take boarders charge them as 
much as seven dollars a week. The gar- 
den helps wonderfully. I grow corn, po- 
tatoes, beets, onions, cabbages, radishes, 
peas, beans, melons, pumpkins, cauliflow- 
ers, apples, pears and plums—and in the 
bargain I have a flock of chickens. Maybe 
I'll have bees next year. : 

My father’s folk were from New Jer- 
sey and mother came from Dutchess 
County, and they moved to this part of 
the country when it was very new and 
when I was only six years of age. My 
father had gone on ahead to prepare a 
place for us—he had bought 160 acres of 
land in the woods—but he wasn’t ready 
in time, and mother got impatient wait- 
ing at last, and said that she’d join him 
anyhow, no matter what. 

So mother and I and my sister and 
grandmother and an old doctor who had 
joined the party came along in a wagon 
that had no springs, and that bounced 
and jounced us for three days, till we 
were nearly dead. The roads were so 
rough. Sometimes there was a mile of 
corduroy, as it was called—just logs laid 
side by side stretching across a swamp— 
and that sort of a road will make any 
wagon bounce like all possessed. 

At the end of a hot day we came upon 
‘father, and he was half dead, too—work- 
ing away in the hole that he had made in 
the woods. He was black from the smoke 
of the smudge fires that he lit to burn the 
brush and drive the mosquitoes away. 

Father had been working all alone in 
his clearing—except for a team of oxen— 
cutting down the trees and digging up 
the roots, burning the brush, plowing and 
planting. He had only about four acres 
cleared when we arrived, and they were 
not really cleared, either, as the big 
stumps were standing. But he had a 
crop planted—corn, potatoes, turnips and 
hay. Enough to support us and the oxen 
thru the winter. 

Father was living in a lean-to—just a 
high trestle with boards sloping down 
from it, And there was where mother 
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and grandmother went to housekeeping. 
The doctor stayed with us and things 
were rough, but what we didn’t have we 
could do without. 

That first night, mother said, we were 
all so tired that we just ate some bread 
and had a drink of tea, and then all went 
to bed. I and my sister slept in the 
wagon. 

Next day we went to work in the clear- 
ing—father, mother, the doctor and I. 
We hauled brush and the doctor tried to 
chop, but he was a bad hand at it. Grand- 
mother kept house, and, as my sister 
was only three years old, she could not 
do anything. 

Father set about making a root house 
in order to save our crop from frost. He 
dug into the side of a hill and lined the 
hole with logs, putting a strong door on 
it and covering the roof with two feet of 
earth. This took a week. 

Next thing was a log stable for the 
oxen. We all helped at making that. 
Father was quite a carpenter, and he 
rigged up a machine for making the oxen 
hoist the logs into place. The doctor 
drove, the oxen hoisted, and father eased 
the logs down into position. But the sta- 
ble was a small affair with a very low roof 
—just a shed. Father lent the horses to 
our nearest neighbor, three miles away, 
and he had the use of them thru the win- 
ter for their keep. The oxen were better 
for our rough work. 

As soon as the stable was roofed 
father began to get the crop in, for it 
was September, and the corn and pota- 
toes were ripe. We were hungry 
enough to eat raw turnips and we did 
very well without milk or butter or meat. 

We helped at getting the crop in, and 
as soon as that was done we began to 
build the log house. We knew that win- 
ter would begin early in November, and 
we would freeze to death if we had no 
shelter. All thru October we worked 
away, and by the end of the month had 
the walls up ready for the raising. 

So, then, we had a raising bee. There 
was a mill five miles from us, and father 
wrote an invitation to the people and 
posted it in the mill. The neighbors 
came from ten miles away on every side. 
We had as many as twenty men help- 
ing us. 

A raising bee gets a new settler ac- 
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quainted with everybody, and the people 
who give it make.a sort of feast for the 
workers. Father traded some potatoes 
for cider and applejack and such stuff. 
_We never wanted those things for our- 
selves—I’ve always been teetotal—but 
father thought that it wouldn’t do to go 
against the custom, seeing that we were 
strangers. 

Anyhow, they gave us a good lift by 
putting the roof on, and then there was 
a race between father and the cold 
weather. We moved into the house just 
as soon as the floor was down, but it 
wasn’t finished, and father worked nights 
on it, doing the shingling by moonlight. 

There was, also, the door to make and 
three windows, and the snow was com- 
ing down and drifting before we were 
ready to shut it out. We boarded up 
the window places, as we had no glass. 
One of the windows was in the end of 
the house and the other two in front— 
one on each side of the door. We gota 
stove and put the stovepipe out thru the 
top of the side window, and then we were 
ready for the winter. We had enough 
to eat and a place to shelter us, and ev- 
ery day the farm got better, for father 
cut down more trees. 

We were not without meat, either, for 
father got a side of beef in exchange for 
cordwood that he cut and hauled. The 
meat kept frozen in a barrel behind the 
house. When we wanted a piece we 
chopped it off with the ax and soaked it 
in cold water till it thawed. 

We got a lamp, too, and that was a 
great comfort to grandmother, as she 
tad brought her spinning-wheel, but 
couldn’t see to work by candle light. The 
taylight was shut out of the house on ac- 
count of the boarded-up windows. 

Inside of the house was all one big 
tom, but only half of it was floored over 
at first, because we couldn’t get enough 
mooth boards. The bedroom for 
nother and grandmother was partitioned 
of in the dark end, and we children slept 
ma sort of mattress on the floor. Father 


and the doctor slept in a loft made by a 
tw boards that was reached by climb- 


mg a ladder. They rolled in blankets 
nd stretched out on the boards. If they 
ad been restless they might have fallen 
the floor, but they were very tired ev- 
Y night, and that kept them quiet. 
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It was a long, cold, hard winter, but 
that was good for chopping, and in the 
spring the sap ran well in the sugar 
maples, and we had fresh sap, and grand- 
mother made a lot of maple sugar. 

There was a little settlement about 
four miles from our place, just a cross- 
foads country store and blacksmith’s 
shop, with church, tavern, schoolhouse 
and a few dwelling houses, but it looked 
like a city to us. We traded the maple 
sugar for wool, and then grandmother 
was able to go on with her spinning. 

By the time the snow was away father 
and the doctor had twelve acres cleared, 
except for the stumps, and he put in 
corn, wheat, potatoes, turnips, oats, peas, 
beans, hay, pumpkins, melons and some 
other small garden truck. He traded a 
lot of cordwood for a cow, built an ex- 
tension on the stable, and got glass win- 
dows in the house. Then we began to 
be more comfortable. In the winter we 
had suffered a deal on account of snow 
drifting between the logs, and one of my 
first jobs in the spring was to get clay 
and go over the outside of the logs, stop- 
ping up all the chinks as high as I could 
reach. The doctor helped at this, too. 
He was gradually getting more used to 
the life and better able to work. He was 
quite a great scholar, and had ten big 
books in his box, and sometimes he used 
very long words. He made medicines 
out of plants that he got in the woods, 
and when any of the neighbors were sick 
they sent for him and he mostly cured ‘ 
them. He didn’t charge anything, either, 
but sorhetimes they. brought presents, a 
pair of chickens one time, and a pig, or 
the like of that. 

The heavy job this second summer 
was fencing, and father worked just as 
hard as ever at that. Mother and I and 
the doctor weeded and hoed and my lit- 
tle sister came out and tried to do some 
weeding, but she was just as liable to 
pull up good things as bad, so she had 
to stay in the house and help grand- 
mother by holding the thread. 

By the time the second summer was 
over our fight was pretty well won. 
When our crops were in there was plenty 
to keep us and the animals till next crop. 
The miller ground up our corn, oats and 
wheat, charging us a percentage. We 
had some produce to sell, so that we were 
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able to get grandmother all the wool she 
needed, and flax, too, and some print for 
dresses. 

Father also hired a man to help us get 
the farm in shape. They finished the 
fencing, grubbed up a lot of stumps, 
broke some new land, built a hen house 
and a pig pen and hauled and sold 
twenty cords of wood down at the dock, 
seven miles away. Father paid the hired 
man in produce and cordwood. There 
was no money in that part of the coun- 
try then. 

Some of these things I’m telling I can 
remember about, altho I was so little at 
the time. I remember, for instance, 
claying up the cracks in the house. We 
used to have to mix moss with the clay 
to bind it. Other things came from 


‘ conversations I’ve heard between father 


and mother about the hard times they 
had that first winter. 

When the hen house was built we got 
more hens, and, as we already had a cow, 
that meant milk and eggs. We put four 
pigs in the pen and felt that we were 
beginning to get up in the world. We 
got the horses back, and as we had a bob 


sleigh we used, sometimes, to hitch up and 
drive to the Methodist Church in the 
village on a Sunday morning; but we 
didn’t join the church at that time. 


Father and the doctor went right 
ahead clearing land all the time that the 
snow was on the ground, and by the 
spring there were twenty acres to plant. 
They also chopped fence rails and made 
and hauled a lot of cord wood. Then 
the doctor had to go on to try his fortune 
in a little town that was just beginning 
to be built up by Lake Erie. 

After the first two years we began to 
have a fine farm, but the better it grew 
the more work there was for some of 
us. Grandmother died about the end of 
the third year, and that left mother and 
I to do everything. We owned five cows 
by that time, so we had to milk and 
make butter and cheese, as well as bake, 
wash, cook, iron, mend, spin and weave 
and plant and weed the garden. 

Father was clever at carpentering, as 
I have said, and he did some things that 
helped us a little, such as rigging up a 
line and pulley so that mother could 
draw water from the spring without go- 
ing out of the house. But mother car- 
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ried an awful burden. She never com- 
plained though; father used to grumble 
and find fault, sometimes, but mother 
never did. 

We made all our own clothes, right 
from the wool or the flax. Mother used 
to get the patterns out of her head and 
the fashions by watching the stage coach 
when it came to the village. Sometimes 
it would be a plaid that we wove, and 
sometimes a plain cloth that we had to 
have dyed brown or blue. Whatever we 
made did for all of us—mother, my sis- 
ter and I. There was only one cloth the 
season, so our dresses were all alike. It 
was good cloth, too—it wore forever— 
I have some of it upstairs now. These 
were our best dresses that we made out 
of our own cloth. Cheaper things for 
everyday use were of print that we got 
at the store. Mother was quite a hand 
to observe, and sometimes, after being 
in the village and seeing the stage coach, 
she could come back and tell us the new 
styles, so that we could try to make 
them. 

When I was very young I used to be 
kind of skittish and full of great notions 
that I’d like to have fine things, and to 
travel and see other folks. Maybe | 
took after mother, for she told me one 
time that before she married she used to 
dance and carry on, and read _ story 
books. I was so full of the mischief that 
once I ran down the hill to the spring 
so hard that I couldn’t stop myself in 
time, and fell in, head first. I had to 
back out, like a crab. 

As soon as I joined the Methodist 
Sunday school they taught me that it 
was sinful to dance or to read _ story 
books, and so I put those things out of 
my head. 

That was one good thing that | 
learned early—to do without—when one 
is used to doing without things, it is al- 
most as good as having them. 

So, I never danced all my life, and | 
never read any story books until just 
lately. But I didn’t give up wanting to 
travel and I didn’t give up wanting 4 
fine dress. I got my fine dress at last, 
when I was about eighteen years of age. 
I picked so many berries one season that 
the storekeeper in the village gave me, 
in exchange, silk enough for a dress— 
I have part of it upstairs, yet. 
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And the Lord let me‘travel, too, but 
not quite in the way I wanted. First 
when I was thirty years of age 
doing dressmaking. I had to go 
to Watkins, a place where there 
were three or four thousand people. 1 
was a week there making things for a 
wedding. There was a deal of shipping 
on the lake then—it is all dead now, since 
the railroad came—and Watkins was a 
real lively place. I used to like to look 
out of the window and watch the crowds 
—sometimes aS many as ten or twenty 
people together, all strangers—and 
wonder who they were and where they 
were going and whether I’d ever see 
them again. Then, when I was forty 
years of agé I traveled again, this ‘time 
to Rome to a hospital. A cancer had 
been growing and I’d been ashamed to 
tell anybody, till at last I had to. There 
was an operation and then I went home, 
but had to return for another operation, 
and that ended my traveling; but I did 
see a city—Rome was a city even at that 
time. After all, folks are about the same 
all over the world, I guess, and if I’d 
had my full wish I wouldn’t have been 


any better off. 
I began to go to school when I was 
about nine years of age. Of course, only 


in the winter time. In the summer there 

was too much work, and even in winter 

the pupils stayed away so much that the 

schoolmaster used to say that he wished 

—_ flax was at the bottom of Seneca 
€. 

I was very fond of school and eager to 
learn. Often I and my sister used to get 
up at three o’clock of a winter’s morn- 
ing and do the family washing and get 
breakfast, so that we could go to school. 
That was after mother broke down and 
had to stay in bed. She could not do 
anything then except spin, and we used 
to leave her lunch by her on a chair. 
We had to leave her all alone, but she 
wanted us to go to school. 

School was at the village, three miles 
away from our house, and we tramped 
all the way thru the snow, carrying a 
sandwich for lunch. There was only 
one teacher and oné room in the school. 
All the classes were together, the boys 
on one side and the girls on the other. 
Some of the boys and girls were grown 
"p, and some were only seven years of 


age. When a class was called up to 
read or recite it went and took the front 
benches and the teacher asked questions. 
The other classes were supposed to be 
studying their lessons, but a lot of the 
time they were just carrying on and 
fooling. But I was there to get all I 
could and I studied so hard one time that 
I had to stay home all the end of the 
term because I was breaking down, too, 
just like mother. Perhaps it was the 
home and farm work that made me so 
weak, but school got the blame for it. 

I might have made a good scholar if 
I’d had the chance, because I was so fond 
of learning and learned so fast. Any- 
how, I did learn to read, write and cipher, 
and maybe, after all, it was good for me 
not to have too much of it, because I 
might have ruined my eyesight reading, 
like some folks I’ve seen since. 

A singing master came to the place 
when I was sixteen, and I joined his 
class. He was a tall, thin man, with legs 
like stilts and stoop shoulders, and a small 
face with a big nose. He formed a choir 
in the church and taught class in the vil- 
lage two nights a week, and mother sent 
me and sister to the class. It was great 
fun. We met other young folks, boys 
and girls, and sang the old psalms and 
hymns, and of course there was a deal of 
carrying on. I have my old singing book 
upstairs with my old, old school books. 

Sometimes there were parties at the 
farmhouses, and I and my sister would 
go. We played round games, Pillows 
and Keys, and Turn the Trencher, and 
Wink and Ketch ’Em, and others like 
that. They all amounted to about the 
same thing—the boys had to chase the 
girls about and kiss them. They didn’t 
have any husking bees, but instead there 
were apple bees. We went to a farm- 
house and all pared and cored apples, 
and after the work was over‘we had a 
party, with cider and apples and nuts and 
cake. 

There was one game that I thought 
great fun when I first saw it played. Two 
boys would be set in chairs opposite each 
other, and pretense would be made to 
blindfold them both, but only one would 
really be blindfolded. 

The one that was blindfolded would 
have to guess who touched him. He 
would have to say: “Brother, I’m 
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bobbed,” and then the other would ask: 
“Who bobbed ye?” And the blindfolded 
one would make all kinds of guesses, but 
he never guessed right, because it was 
the boy who sat opposite who was bob- 
bing him. Of course, we could only play 
that once in an evening, because every- 
body saw the trick. 

Sometimes a circus came through. We 
never were allowed to go to that, because 
circuses were wicked, but we used to go 
down to the main road in the daylight 
and look at the tracks of the strange ani- 
mals, elephants and camels—that wasn’t 
wicked and didn’t cost anything. I used 
to feel rebellious sometimes. I wanted 
to see a circus so bad. But I’m just as 
well off now as tho I’d seen a dozen of 
them. Young folks don’t know what’s 
good for them. 

Along about the time that I was eight- 
een years of age revivalists came to the 
village and began to stir things up. We 
all went to hear them. Mother was up 
and about again by this time, and she and 
father were converted the first night with 
many others. My! but those were smart 
men, those preachers. But I was ugly 
and contrary. 

Next day Brother Condon, one of the 
revivalists, came to our house. I was in 
the best room, lighting the fire and dust- 
ing and fussing. I just fussed and 
fussed, but Brother Condon he just stayed 
and stayed; and I had to go out at last. 
He wanted me to go to church, and I was 
just as ugly as get out. But I had to 
promise at last. 

That night when the service began 
there were half a dozen of us girls stand- 
ing around the stove talking about getting 
religion. One said that she didn’t think 
it any disgrace to go forward, and I said 
I thought it would be a grace. Then said 
another girl: “I'll go forward if some 
one else will.”” That made me mad, be- 
cause I thought that if one was to go for- 
ward at all, she ought to be willing to go 
if all others held back. So I went for- 
ward and got religion then, and I’ve held 
to it safe ever since. 

Old Satan he tried every way to 
frighten me. He said: “You’re too late; 
you’ve sinned beyond forgiveness.” But 
I defied him, saying that there was grace 
for me, too—and so there was. 

I used to be very uneasy and unhappy 
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before that time, thinking about my sins 
—not any particular sin, but just my gen- 
eral state—that I hadn’t made my peace 
with God. But after that there was 
peace. 

I took a class in the Sunday school 
after I got religion, and I taught in Sun- 
day school and helped in church work for 
more than fifty years, and sang in the 
choir till my voice broke down. 

There was a time when I thought | 
might get married. A young man paid 
me some attention and we had a philo- 
pena which I won, and he gave me 
a little glass box—I have it upstairs now, 
with my other treasures. 

But after I joined the church I became 
more serious than ever, and wouldn't play 
the wild kissing games at the parties. 
And then, again, | was weak from the 
hard work I did when a little girl. 

Maybe he thought I was too quiet. 
Maybe he thought I was not strong 
enough for a farmer’s wife. Anyhow, he 
went his way and married somebody else, 
and so I stayed single. I never told any- 
body how he treated me. 

I broke down for a while after that, 
and I had to give up farm work and take 
to dressmaking. I soon got quite a knack 
at dressmaking, and used to go around 
from house to house cutting out and 
stitching up. I met plenty of company 
that way, so that that part of my life was 
quite happy. I always liked company 
and conversation and to learn about new 
things, 

I saw the books with all the new fash- 
ions, and they were worth seeing. Folks 
said that some men in Paris made the 
new fashions every year. How ever can 
they contrive to get such notions—and 
men, above all things! I’ve seen a lot of 
men in my time, and I would not like to 
trust them with fashions. 

I was able to save a little money from 
my dressmaking, and finally to retire to 
my little brown cottage, and my sunsets, 
and my old furniture, and other treasures 
of the old days—like the singing school 
book. 


Within the last two or three years I've 
been reading story books. We used to 
think them wicked, but they’re not wick- 
ed at all—only silly—they’re all alike. 
You can tell what’s going to happen. 
Still, there are times when I have noth: 
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ing else to do, and then I like to take up 
a book. I got so excited over “Ben Hur” 
that I was all of a tremble when I was 
reading. 

Of course, I always had the Bible, and 
the other books don’t compare with that, 
but then they are good in their way, be- 
cause they brighten you up. People are 
liable to get poky unless they read books. 
Not long ago I heard one of the little 
girls of my Sunday school class saying 
to another little girl: ‘“Doesn’t Aunt Jane 
dress old-fashioned ?” 
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It hurt at the time, but I guess I do 
seem old-fashioned to a little girl. I 
get so much wear out of things that the 
fashions run ahead of me. I turn and 
twist and make them over and over. 

But it’s just as well. I can’t go about 
much now, and my day is really over, and 
I’m happy and ready to go when the 
call comes. Meanwhile I just sit here 
watching the sunsets that are so glorious, 
and wondering and wondering about the 
things behind the sunsets. 

Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
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BY OUR RUSSIAN 


It included a few reactionaries 

and a few half-hearted reformers 
like Count Heyden. The latter and his 
entire party (which consists of one man) 
have been rewarded with portfolios, and 
several English papers seem for some 
unknown reason or other to regard this 
as a great concession to popular senti- 
ment. It is not,- however, of poor Count 
Heyden and his “Party of Peaceful 
Renovation” that I wish to speak, but of 
a very large and very stupid peasant who 
used to get up in the Duma and, in semi- 
ecclesiastical language, deliver himself 
of the most tiresome reactionary non- 
sense. The complacent, condescending 
manner of this ignorant bumpkin and 
the way he used to turn up the whites of 
his eyes toward Heaven, with which he 
seemed to be on terms of easy familiarity, 
made that man so offensive to me per- 
sonally that I should have experienced 
the keenest pleasure if I had seen him 
taken out and ducked in a horse-pond. 
The majority of the Duma seemed to 
share my views about him, for, after he 
had once or twice lectured and admon- 
ished them for hours in a fatherly man- 
ner, they used, whenever they saw him 
heading toward the tribune, to let off a 
yell that frightened him back. On one 
occasion, if I remember aright, this per- 
son called himself a “patriot,” where- 
upon one of the liberal leaders, a man 
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who has spent all his fortune in the up- 
lifting of his countrymen, rose and said 
that the word “patriot” stank in his nos- 
trils. I did not understand at the time 
why he: spoke with such heat, but some 
facts about the “Russian Patriotic Soci- 
ety of Tiflis” that have just come to my 
knowledge have enabled me to under- 
stand. 

This society is a reactionary organiza- 
tion, expressly founded to combat “reb- 
els”. and “liberals,” by which terms the 
patriots mean all who do not agree with 
them, and it is now so powerful that all 
the civil and military power in the Cau- 
casus is in its hands, the Viceroy and the 
Governor-General being powerless before 
it. That this is so is proved by’ docu- 
ments that have come into my possession. 
Among these documents is a report of 
General Shirinkin, Chief of Police in the 
Caucasus, 

Of course, the “Patriots” profess to be 
much more imperialistic than the Em- 
peror himself. Their flag bears the in- 
scription, “God Save the Tsar!” and 
“Understand, Heathens, that God is with 
us!” Nevertheless, General Shirinkin 
regards them as the greatest stirrers-up 
of strife in the country. He adds: 

“In several instances they were guilty 
of the most revolting cruelty. For in- 
stance, on the roth of October last, when there 
were riots in Vladi-Causasus, the Patriots were 


found to have in several instances killed in- 
jured men’ lying in the street. In 
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Baku such murders were very frequent and, as 
as a general rule, the murderers were not ar- 
rested, 

The Genera! goes on to explain how, 
when things got worse and martial law 
was proclaimed, the Patriots extended 
their propaganda to the army until “there 
was the closest intimacy” between them 
and the soldiers. The leaders of the 
army, so ready to beat and imprison sol- 
diers found reading even moderately 
liberal papers, do not seem, by the way, 
to have objected to an association of ex- 
treme reactionaries thus obtaining an 
ascendancy over the minds of the sol- 
diers. Their reasons for acting thus I 
shall explain at the end of this paper. 
After this all the civil, police and even 
military power passed quickly into the 
hands of the patriots. To use the words 
of General Shirinkin: 


“Declining to limit themselves to a passive 
réle, the Patriots began to make use of the 
soldiers and police for making arrests and con- 
ducting searches, entirely without the permis- 
sion of the police and military authorities. In 
some cases, especially on the branch railway 
lines, they went to the most monstrous (sam- 
tya urgdiwviya) extremes and were in open con- 
flict with the authorities. No wonder, for tho 
they may have been prompted by the highest 
and purest motives in making their domiciliary 
searches, the sad fact remains that on such 
occasions they were frequently guilty of com- 
mon theft.” 

The General then’ gives a long list of 
facts, and here I may remind the reader 
that General Shirinkin is not a doubtful 
politician or a disgraced official. He is 
‘a man of high character, still at the head 
of the Caucasian police force, and the 
document from which I am quoting is a 
confidential report intended only for the 
information of the Viceroy. Incredible 
as it may appear, he shows that the 
Patriots not only arrested people and 
conducted searches without authority, 
but that without their consent the Gov- 
ernors of gaols were afraid to let any 
prisoner go. Whenever they accused a 
railway servant of liberal tendencies, the 
railway company had always to part with 





that man instantly. The wives of arrest- 
el persons used at length to go to the 
Patriots to pray for the enlargement of 
their husbands or the reduction of their 
sentences. The Patriots seldom showed 
mercy, however; if ever they interfered 
at all, it was to have prisoners’ pumsii- 
ment increased. Sometimes they threat- 
ened to shoot prisoners and greatly en- 
joyed the dismay of the latter and their 
preparations for death. General Shirin- 
kin calls their proceedings “atrocious.” 
Once when a member of the party was 
murdered, the Patriots insisted on the 
police arresting five men, while the 
Patriots seized the rest and confined 
them in a small railway wagon. For 
some reason or other the police showed 
quite surprising obstinacy on this occa- 
sion, for they released these twenty-two 
men, but they had the greatest difficulty 
in doing so, and then the Patriots accused 
them—the police—of being revolution- 
ists ! 

In conclusion, General Shirinkin says 
that “the lawless conduct” of these 
Patriots has rendered the local authori- 
ties helpless. Not only is General Shir- 
inkin powerless, but the Viceroy is also 
powerless. He lately “took determined 
measures to prevent further lawless pro- 
ceedings on the part of this organiza- 
tion,” but the organization simply 
laughed and complained to the Home 
Minister about him. 

The fact is that the Patriots are sup- 
ported by a powerful secret, oath-bound 
society in the army called “the Military 
Union.” The headquarters of this reac- 
tionary body is in the staff at Tiflis; its 
ramifications extend to every part of the 
Russian Empire, and it numbers among 
its members some of the most exalted 
people in this country. Its origin is fear, 
a dreadful fear that the civilian will get 
on top; and in order to prevent this terri- 
ble consummation it is ready to ally itself 
with anything or anybody, even with the 
devil himself, even with the “Russian 
Patriotic Society of Tiflis.” 
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The French Man 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


{Our readers will remember a companion article to this, entitled “The French Woman, 


which we published last month. Mr. Sanborn is recognized as an authority on French 


affairs.—EbpiTor. ] 


roads of France, a red-sashed, 

blue - corduroy-clad wagoner 
walks beside a heavily laden dray drawn 
by a superb Percheron. At the begin- 
ning of a short, steep hill horse and 
driver halt simultaneously, as if by a se- 
cret understanding, in anticipation of the 
coming climb. The wagoner takes the 
horses’s nose in his palm, croons play- 
fully and confidingly in his ear, and, hav- 
ing thus pulled themselves together, 
without any further visible exchange of 
signals they begin simultaneously to 
mount. As the ascent grows difficult, the 
wagoner bellows angrily at the strain- 
ing horse. and bastes him unmercifully 
with his whip. The harder the horse 
tugs and strains the louder and more 
angrily the wagoner bellows and the 
more unmercifully he bastes. But when, 
at last, the horse stops, spent and pant- 
ing, on the summit, the wagoner throws 
both arms about his neck, draws down 
his head, and kisses him passionately on 
the forehead. 

In this common little incident of the 
French high road you have the French- 
man’s emotional temperament in a nut- 
shell. The typical American wagoner 
would probably not have gotten angry 
with a favorite horse and lashed him 
thus, simply because he was having a 
hard time getting up a hill; but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that the typical 
American wagoner would not have re- 
warded his horse for a brave effort with 
a kiss. 

And so it is all along the line. Mo- 
bility is the Frenchman’s distinguishing 
trait. He is alternately violent to the 
verge of brutality and tender to the verge 
of weakness. He invariably redeems an 
. unlovely indiscretion with an engaging 
one. 

This is particularly true of him in his 
dealings with women. 

As a lover he is jealous, exacting, un- 
reasonable to the last degree, but he is 
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correspondingly passionate and devoted. 
He displays that dash of recklessness in 
love which is so flattering and so pre- 
cious to its object. Hawthorne has said 
somewhere that the greatest obstacle to 
a man’s being sublime is his fear of ap- 
pearing ridiculous. In love, at any rate, 
the Frenchman does not know this fear, 
and the result is that in love he is often 
sublime—at least in the eyes of his in- 
amorata, and this is all that really mat- 
ters. His instinct for form is so unerr- 
ing that he is inimitable in the expression 
of sentiment. An American writer of 
considerable note said not long since that 
he would give the world to be able to 
produce in his lifetime one page that 
could compare in perfection of style with 
what the average French writer produces 
every day. Similarly, many an Anglo- 
Saxon whose besetting fear of ridicule 
or morbid introspection keeps him from 
expressing his best self would give the 
world to be as graceful in uttering sen- 
timent on a single occasion as_ the 
Frenchman is whenever and wherever he 
has sentiment to utter. j 

As a husband the Frenchman is dis- 
posed to be overbearing, but he responds 
to tactful, conciliatory.treatment as read- 
ily as the bud responds to the appeal of 
the sun. When his affections are deeply 
engaged, he retains after marriage the 
attitude of the lover, and in his good 
moments (his “bons moments’), which 
are by no means rare—no matter how 
much he may be harassed by the petty 
cares and annoyances incident to mar- 
ried life—he employs the gestures and 
the phrases of the lover as zestfully as if 
he were at the very beginning of his ro- 
mance. 

He praises his wife eloquently to her 
face, saying boldly in her presence the 
complimentary things which the more 
reticent Anglo-Saxon husband utters 
only to his friends, if he permits himself 
the indiscretion of uttering them at all. 

In the lower and middle classes, as 
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well as in the upper classes, the French 
husband has a faculty that amounts al- 
most to genius for bestowing the delicate 
attentions which cost little except the 
exercise of a modicum of tact and 
thoughfulness, but which carry joy to 
every true woman’s heart. He not only 
thinks to take home to her often (in the 
absence of the means to make a larger 
offering) a ten-cent bunch of violets, 
pinks or roses from the flower market or 
the itinerant flower vendor’s barrow on 
his route, but he presents them gallantly 
with the compliment and the caress the 
occasion calls for; and this makes them 
confer a pleasure out of all proportion 
to their intrinsic worth. He remembers 
her birthday or féte day with a potted 
plant, a bit of game, a box of bonbons, 
a cake from the pastrycook’s, or a bottle 
of good wine. He is marvelously fertile 
in expedients for making the time pass 
quickly and agreeably for her. He has a 
thousand amusing and successful devices 
for helping her to renew her youth. He 
projects unique and joyous Sunday and 
holiday excursions. He _ improvises 
dainty little banquets. He is a past mas- 


ter especially in the art of conjuring up 
amiable mysteries and preparing charm- 


ing little surprises. And in all these 
trivial enterprises he vindicates the old 
French theory that-true courtesy consists 
in taking a certain amount of pains to so 
order our words and our manners that 
others “be content with us and with 
themselves.” “In the repasts or fétes 
- one gives to others, in the presents one 
makes them, and in ail the pleasures one 
procures them,” says La Bruyére, “one 
must often choose between doing the 
proper thing and doing the thing that 
suits their tastes; the latter is prefer- 
able.” ; 

The American husband is particular- 
ly solicitous to do the proper thing; the 
French husband to do the agreeable 
thing. 

There is no better “provider” than the 
American husband, no man more ready 
to give his wife everything she asks for, 
whether he can afford it or not; but his 
memory is lamentably poor, where her 
habits and preferences are concerned, 
and he lacks intuition. He makes her 
presents, to be sure, but he makes them 
perfunctorily. He does not give enough 
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of himself with them, and the gift with- 
out the giver is bare. The American 
woman who complained that her hus- 
band held that he had fulfilled all the law 
and the prophets because he neither 
drank, smoked, chewed nor swore, and 
was excused thereby from putting him- 
self out ever so little to make her happy, 
was voicing the grievance of a large 
class of women in America. The hus- 
band about whom.the best his wife can 
say is “He hasn’t a single bad habit” is, 
in nine cases out of ten, a sorry apology 
for a husband. “With virtue, capacity 
and good conduct one may be insup- 
portable.” 

In other words, the American husband 
is second to none in doing his duty con- 
scientiously by his companion, but he is 
less expert than the French husband in 
showing appreciation of her beauty, 
vivacity and wit, and in displaying that 
ideal deference which makes her feel 
that he esteems it a great honor as well 
as a great privilege to be permitted to 
share her existence, and that his life 
would be but a dismal, barren waste 
without her. 

The difference is fundamental, since it 
is the difference between the Puritan and 
the Cavalier, between austerity and gal- 
lantry, between repression and expres- 
sion, between the conception of life as a 
dreary round of duties and the concep- 
tion of life as an inspiriting succession of 
opportunities. 

The French husband possesses another 
faculty that goes far toward making the 
rough places smooth in matrimonial ex- 
istence, namely a marvelous fund of 
gayety that is made up in about equal 
parts of esprit and of animal spirits. In 
default of passionate affection he offers 
his companion the most sprightly and en- 
gaging sort of camaraderie, which is the 
next best thing. Even when indifferent, 
sentimentally speaking, he is still vastly 
entertaining; still capable of being the 
best of daily company, thanks to his 
cheerful philosophy, which bids him make 
the most of life as he finds it, and to a 
winning playfulness of manner which 
comes as naturally as breathing to him. 
“That people should laugh over the same 
sort of jests,” says Stevenson, “and have 
many a story of ‘grouse in the gun- 
room,’ many an old joke between them 
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which time cannot wither nor custom 
stale, is a better preparation for life, by 
your leave, than many other things high- 
er and better sounding in the world’s 
ears.” 

In sum, the Frenchman is not a model 
husband, but he is an adorable one—im- 
perfect and adorable—a splendid illus- 
tration of the “glory of the imperfect.” 

Like husband, like father. The French 
father displays his quick temper before 
his children and makes them the victims 
thereof. He treats them impulsively as 
they treat each other. But, by reason of 
this very impulsiveness, which is, after 
all, but a form of childlikeness, he pene- 
trates deeper into the child-consciousness 
than he otherwise could. He does not 
unbend toward his children, for he is so 
completely a child himself that he does 
not need to unbend to find himself on 
their level. He enters heartily into their 
whims, caprices, happy pretenses and 
fantastic imaginings because they are so 
very like his own. This makes him an 
ideal children’s playmate. He has not 
lost, and he cannot lose, no matter how 
hard he tries, the happy expectancy and 
the capacity for wide-eyed wonder of 
childhood. He would be no Latin if he 
could. Patience being the last of his vir- 
tues, he has less patience than the Amer- 
ican father with his children’s naughti- 
ness, but he is less shocked and worried 
by it, because it reminds him constantly 
of his own. The natural result is that 
the French child, whatever bitter mo- 
ments his father’s hot temper may cause 
him, rarely starves for an expression of 
affection, as the child of the perfectly 
self-restrained American father does far 
too often. Furthermore, the French boy 
as he grows into manhood enjoys a gen- 
unine comradeship with his father, that 
would be impossible if the latter were 
systematically concealing the fact that he 
is a frail and faulty human being like 
himself. 

As the Frenchman lavishes tenderness 
on women, so he demands it from them. 
This is why his very social vices are less 
gross and more engrossing than those of 
the Anglo-Saxon; why, even at his 
worst, he is less addicted to the lupanar 
than to the liaison, and why, at his best, 
he esteems an attempt at platonic friend- 
ship with any woman not old enough to 





be his mother a foolhardy venture. His 
instinct tells him, what the more intro- 
spective but less intuitive American has 
to learn by experience—usually bitter 
experience—that this much-lauded rela- 
tion almost invariably involves nervous 
wear and tear, wounded pride or heart- 
burning, on the one side or on the other, 
in the long run. 

It is because of this craving for tender- 
ness that he insists on an eminently fem- 
inine helpmeet. He cares little what 
opinions his wife may hold on literature, 
art and philosophy, or whether she holds 
any opinions at all on these subjects, so 
that she possesses the secret of the 
soothing caress, has a talent for tender 
ministrations and a genius for loving. 
He clings to his house like a cat. His 
home life (vie d’intérieur) is far and 
away the most important part of his ex- 
istence. Everything must give way be- 
for it. He cannot admit long absences 
from home on the part of his spouse. 
The American fashions of sending a wife 
away for the summer and of shipping her 
off for a period of foreign travel rang- 
ing all the way from two months to two 
years he would consider monstrous. 

The Frenchman demands tenderness 
even in his friendships with men. He is 
demonstrative and exacting in this as in 
other relations. He expects from his in- 
timates consolation and encouragement 
rather than criticism and counsel. He 
courts their approbation and even craves 
a certain amount of innocent adulation 
from them, wherein is again apparent the 
essential childlikeness of his nature. 
Hence the kiss on the cheek and the 
hearty embrace when men friends come 
together after long absence; the ready 
shedding of the sympathetic tear on 
occasions calling for condolence; and all 
those outward signs of feeling at which 
the colder-blooded, more stoical races 
sneer as womanish, but which have never 
been so considered in Gaul—as the weep- 
ings by strong men, with which the pages 
of Czsar’s “Commentaries” abound, bear 
ample witness. 

In order to find time for a proper dis- 
charge of the good offices of love and 
friendship, the Frenchman is obliged to 
sacrifice many things that are esteemed 
enormously important by the men of our 
people. The seriousness with which he 
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takes these intimate relations makes him 
averse to globe-trotting, even in the in- 
terests of trade, and renders him exceed- 
ingly loath to go to the colonies. It 
forces him to let slip business opportuni- 
ties of which a man less preoccupied with 
sentiment would take advantage. This 
is one of the reasons why the French peo- 
ple are lagging behind in the interna- 
tional race for the commercial and indus- 
trial supremacy of the world; but it en- 
riches the Frenchman’s individual life 
amazingly. 

The truth is that the Frenchman is 
only moderately anxious to “get ahead.” 
He takes little satisfaction in money- 
making for its own sake. His highest 
- ambition is not a colossal fortune, but a 
modest competence, which will insure 
him the leisure to gratify his taste for the 
sentimental joys just referred to, and to 
cultivate the other amenities of life. 

He assigns a lofty place in the great 
scheme of things to the pleasures of the 
table, and makes them worthy of such a 
place. He cannot imagine eating as a 


process distinct from talking. A meal 
that is not seasoned with sprightly con- 
versation is to him only a shade better 


than no meal at all. “The most fruitful 
and natural exercise of the mind.” said 
the gloriously garrulous Montaigne, “is 
conversation; I find the use of it more 
sweet than of any other action of life.” 
The Frenchman ‘has slight inclination 
for any pastime or social function which 
does not admit of untrammeled talk. 
This is scarcely to be wondered at, since 
talking is the one thing in the world he 
does best. His mobility of temperament 
finds in conversation its completest and 
most striking manifestation. With him, 
as with the poet, words are a medium for 
expressing not only ideas, but rapidly 
shifting moods. The most unlettered 
Frenchman is easily the peer, in this re- 
spect, of the most cultivated man of al- 
most any other people. At the café, at 
the dinner table, in the drawing-room, on 
the railway train, wherever, in a word, 
two or three are gathered together, with 
time to kill, he skips from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe, with an agility that 
is nothing short of disconcerting to the 
slower Anglo-Saxon mind. He is flip- 
pant, fervent, extravagant, judicial, im- 
aginative, logical, caustic, kindly, playful 
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and pathetic by.turns. Piquant anec- 
dotes, picturesque narratives, quaint char- 
acterizations, clever raillery, telling cli- 
maxes, stinging epigrams, whimsical 
skits, astounding paradoxes and brilliant 
rejoinders follow each other in swift and 
dazzling succession. Indeed, this extraor- 
dinary virtuosity becomes at times almost 
a vice in him, since he cannot resist the 
temptation to make a bon mot even at the 
expense of the reputations of his dearest 
friends. But—and this shows that his 
motive is not that of the backbiter, but 
that of the artist—he will sacrifice his 
own reputation to a witticism with just 
as little hesitation. 

This attitude, whatever its drawbacks, 
renders him delightfully democratic. He 
will hobnob gladly with any one, what- 
ever his ‘station in life may be, so that he 
does not bore him. 

The Frenchman’s need of chatting 
is so imperious that he chats on paper 
when he is prevented by circumstances 
from chatting with his tongue. He cul- 
tivates the gentle art of letter writing, 
which is a lost art in our country, so far 
as our men are concerned. He is still, 
phenomenal as it may seem, a reader of 
books, Culture should not be, in his view. 
a peculiarly feminine adornment, and it 
is he and not the “women folks” who de- 
termines the national taste in literature 
and all the arts, 

In a chapter descriptive of the life of 
the artist colony at Barbizon, Stevenson 
says: “Honesty was the rule; the inn- 
keepers gave, as I have said, almost un- 
limited credit; they suffered the seediest 
painter to depart, to take all his belong- 
ings, and to leave his bill unpaid; and if 
they sometimes lost, it was by English 
and Americans alone. At the same time 
the great influx of Anglo-Saxons had 
begun to affect the life of the studios. 
There had been disputes; and in one in- 
stance, at least, the English and the 
Americans had made common cause to 
prevent a cruel pleasantry. * * * The 
Frenchman marveled at the scruples of 
his guest, and when that defender of in- 
nocence retired over-seas and left his 
bills unpaid, he marveled once again— 
the good and evil were, in his eyes, part 
and parcel of the same eccentricity; a 
shrug expressed his judgment upon 
both.” The comparative absence in the 
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Frenchman of the spirit of what the 
American calls “fair play,” to which Ste- 
venson thus graphically calls attention, 
is attributable in part to the unwitting 
and unmalicious cruelty of the perpetual 
child in him, and in part to the penchant 
for pleasantries at any cost, which is the 
very quintessence of sophistication. He 
is highly indifferent, furthermore, to the 
strict truthfulness of many of his utter- 
ances. An impertinent question, accord- 
ing to his standards, never merits a truth- 
ful answer. The falsehood that evokes 
a laugh, or that, by flattering or other- 
wise, gives pleasure, is not only venial 
but distinctly virtuous in his sight. The 
Gaul, like the Gael, rarely hesitates to lie 
to you amiably rather than hurt your 
feelings. Totally unreliable, then, in mat- 
ters of relatively slight importance, he 
is, nevertheless, splendidly loyal when 
loyalty really counts and scrupulously 
conscientious in money matters. Failure 
in business, for instance, is still esteemed 
a dishonor in France. 

His moral code is rather instinctive 
than rational, and is colored, if it is not 
created, by his emotionalism, Thus, there 


i 


is nothing more contemptible in his eyes 
than for a person who is not a profes- 
sional detective to aid in ferreting out 
crime, and he would be shocked beyond 
measure at the bare suggestion that a 
husband might demand money damages 
for the alienation of his wife’s affections. 
Nevertheless, he does blithely a score of 
things that the American man holds quite 
beneath him. 

There is a new Frenchman, more or 
less in evidence just now, who imitates 
British brusqueness and American hustle, 
studies foreign languages assiduously, 
travels furiously, talks glibly of captur- 
ing distant markets and colonizing the 
world, and affects to despise sentiment 
and the fine arts. -But he is only a pass- 
ing fashion. He is not typical and never 
will be typical. The real Frenchman 
holds a smile above a world market and 
an apt retort above a labor-saving ma- 
chine. Today, as always, he is the enthu- 
siastic devotee of anything and every- 
thing, from a good dinner to a good 
poem, that contributes to the beauty or 
the joy of living. 


Marvporo, Mass. 


A Plea for Association Football 


BY JOHN MORGAN 


{Mr. Morgan is an Englishman who has played in most of the popular sports in Eng- 
land and America. What he has to say of “Socker” football should interest a!l our schools 
and colleges now at the opening of the athletic scason.—Eptror.] 


in a few weeks from now, and it 

may interest the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT to learn something of the 
English association football game—the 
most popular of all outdoor sports across 
the pond. Undoubtedly the game will 
be booming in the States this fall, as 
great interest will be manifested in the 
visit of the world famous Corinthians— 
England’s premiére amateur club—a far 
more powerful aggregation of players 
than the “Pilgrims,” who toured Canada 
and the States last fall. Thirty or forty 
years ago the Rugby game had the field 
to itself. But the undue roughness and 
closeness of the play and the constant 


ds football season will be on again 


stoppages to form scrimmages exasper- 
ated the public and, accordingly, when 
a new game was started in Scotland, the 
faster, more open, more easily learned 
by player and spectator, it achieved 
instant popularity. 

In the early days of the game the 
Rugby clubs outnumbered the socker by 
twenty to one, but today the clubs 
under the “dribbling” code outnumber 
those under the “carrying code” by at 
least fifty to one. During the visit of the 
famous New Zealand Rugby Football 
team to America, on its way home to the 
Antipodes, early in the present year, the 
American press and public were as- 
tounded by the marvelous kicking and 
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the wonderiul passing of the three-quar- 
ter-backs. Yet more wonderful kicking 
and far more clever and accurate pass- 
ing is seen on scores of football grounds 
in Britain every week, especially with 
the crack Welsh clubs, who were the 
first to initiate the four-three-quarter- 
back system and who have perfected the 
passing into a science. 

Yet this fine kicking and passing, 
which appealed so strongly to both the 
American press and public, in witnessing 
the New Zealand exhibition, fails to en- 
thuse the ordinary British onlooker, be- 
cause he has in a sense discarded Rugby 
for association football. This latter 
game is faster, more open, more attrac- 
tive, also far more spectacular than 
either the Rugby or the American game, 
and it is the most scientific of all because 
success in this does not depend on sheer 
weight or brute strength, but on the 
scientific manipulation of the ball when 
in motion solely by the feet. The clever 
footwork seen on English league 
grounds would strike American onlook- 
ers with amazement. In fact, .associa- 
tion football has sent sheer weight and 
strength, as the chief winning factor, to 
the scrap heap. The principal winning 
factors are speed, agility, good wind, en- 
durance, quick perception, thoro com- 
mand of the ball solely by the feet when 
traveling at top steep, the ability to give 
and receive accurate passes when on the 
run, also good judgment (distance) in 
the placing of the ball, all of which at- 
tributes are as easily attainable by the 
130-pound athlete as by the 200-pound 
giant, who would be absolutely useless 
in the socker game, and who, if pitted 
against English youths in a fast socker 
game would be—owing to the latter’s 
love of cross-country running — com- 
pletely run off their legs to a standstill 
long before half time. I have seen each 
goal visited and both goal-keepers hav- 
ing to save twice each inside of one 
minute so fast does the ball travel from 
goal to goal. 

Again, one point in favor of the socker 
game is its freedom from dangerous ac- 
cidents, at least as far as Britain is con- 
cerned, owing undoubtedly to the strict 
enforcement of the laws of the game. 
At a very low estimate it can be stated 
that at the very least 600,000 persons, 


including thousands of youths, barely in 
their teens in fact, players, varying in 
ages from ten to thirty-five and up to 
forty, turn cut regularly every Saturday 
afternoon to take part in regular socker 
scheduled matches, from September Ist 
to April 31st, over thirty-four weeks of 
continuous football in Great Britain. 
The total number of.fatal injuries re- 
ceived during the last twenty years can 
be comfortably counted up on the fingers 
of one hand. Indeed, I question if the 
total fatal injuries received in socker in 
England during the last twenty years will 
amount to five. The heavy total of over 
twenty-two deaths in the intercollegiate 
style of football in America last season, 
with its short period of only seven weeks, 
and the small number of players, is sim- 
ply staggering in comparison. Yet Eng- 
lish players wear no defensive armor, no 
head guards, ear and elbow guards, no 
nose guards or padded knickers, simply 
a shirt and knickers, bare at the knees, 
a neat and businesslike outfit for a game 
that demands so much running. But 
those who in their ignorance imagine 
that socker is a ladies’ game had better 
join a team and play, just for once, 
against a fast socker bunch. am cer- 
tain that before twenty minutes elapsed 
their opinions would need some revising. 
Socker will take every whit as much out 
of a player as will the intercollegiate, 
but in a far less dangerous manner. 

I have no wish to disparage the Amer- 
ican intercollegiate game of football in 
my effort to popularize the socker game, 
but wish the American colleges will add 
the game on to their athletic curriculum 
as an additional outside sporting event. 
We all know that the intercollegiate 
game is not suitable at best for more than 
ten per cent. of the athletically inclined. 
The fact is that even thousands of well- 
trained athletes are barred from the in- 
tercollegiate game, else there would be 
no need of the professional coaches 
scouring the country for suitable mate- 
rial to form the football squad each fall. 
On the other hand, the association game 
is open to all; it receives all and bars 
none; it is the ideal game both for the 
thoroly trained athlete and the weakling, 
who, by playing this manly game, will 
find it both an attractive and pleasant 
means of attaining perfect physical de- 
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velopment. Association football is still a 
sport, a pastime and a recreation, and 
once a game or sport ceases to be that 
then it is time to drop it and abolish it 
in toto or time to make it “walk the 
plank.” Also the attractiveness of the 
association game is shown by the im- 
mense gates, and in the severe win- 
ter months that the chief matches draw, 
making the recent record baseball attend- 
ance of -35,000 in New York look small 
in comparison. A crowd of 35,000 only 
occurs once or twice at the outside dur- 
ing the baseball season in the United 
States, and that only under exceptionably 
favorable climatic conditions. American 
sporting crowds, in spite of the vaunted 
encomiums in the press, at best are only 
fair-weather crowds, and no game or 
sport, however important on this side, 
will draw out crowds like the 58,000 
crowd at the final tie Scottish Cup at 
Glasgow two years ago, on a wet, show- 
ery day, or the crowd of 46,000 that 
packed the Manchester United grounds 
at Clayton, Manchester, in the second 
round English Cup last February on a 
cold, miserable, wet afternoon, in which 
there was both a murky fog and at times 
blinding sleet, but which entirely failed 
to dampen the enthusiasm of the onlook- 
ers, who were treated to a glorious ex- 
hibition of football on a sodden ground. 

Before closing, a few figures as to 
some of the big socker crowds seen on 
some English enclosures last season only. 
Toward the end of September, in what 
in Liverpool is called the “local football 
Derby,” in the league match between the 
two Liverpool clubs, Everton vs. Liver- 
pool, over 52,000 paid for admission. In 
November, at the Northern “Derby,” 
Newcastle United vs. Sunderland, fully 
3000 paid for admission. Before 
Christmas the 40,000 mark in league 
matches, counting the above named, had 
been passed four times, and the 30,000 
from fifteen to eighteen times; some- 
times three gates of 30,000 and up and 
ix Or seven of 20,000 and up occurring 
at different grounds on the same Satur- 
day afternoon. Boxing Day (day after 
Christmas) over 150,000 attended the 
contests in the first league matches alone. 
Then came the last Saturday or so in 
January, the contest in what is called 
the first round proper English Cup (the 


world’s greatest football tournament), 
and with rain and fog prevailing at most 
places a total of over 400,000 spectators 
attended at the thirty-two contests. Not 
a week passes but what the 30,000 mark 
is passed on one or more grounds. Then 
early in April came the great “socker” 
international, Scotland vs. England, at 
Hampden Park, Glasgow, the famous en- 
closure of the Queen’s Park Club (now 
the finest football ground and enclosure 
in the world), when the immense total 
of 103,000 and some odd hundreds paid 
for admission. Then the following Sat- 
urday, on the new enclosure of the Chel- 
sea F. C., at Chelsea, London, a match 
that practically decided the championship 
of the second division of the league, that 
between Chelsea and Manchester United, 
took place, a wonderfully exciting game 
ending in a draw or tie game in the pres- 
ence of fully 76,000 spectators. On the 
week following this also came the final 
tie English Association Cup at the 
Crystal Palace enclosure, Sydenham, 
London, and altho no local interest was 
created in the final teams, as the one 
Everton team came 200 miles and the 
other, Newcastle United, traveled over 
380 miles (enormous distances in the old 
country) to the final, yet the attendance 
reached the high total of 75,609 actual 
paid admissions; this crowd, great as it 
was, being over 30,000 below the record 
of 1901, when, with Tottenham Hotspur, 
a London club in the final tie, the crowd 
reached the magnificent total of 110,812 
paid admissions, being the world’s record 
for a crowd at any kind of a ball game. 
Where do American football or base- 
ball crowds compare with these figures? 
American intercollegiate football apol- 
gists state time after time that if the un- 
due roughness is taken out of the foot- 
ball games it will not attract the crowds. 
Utter tommyrot is at least my answer to 
such twaddle. Undue roughness has 
been suppressed in English football, 
Rugby included, a cleaner game estab- 
lished and better gates are the result. 
Any crowd, I should think, and even the 
most prejudicial American one, after be- 
ing educated up to it, would prefer to 
see a clean, fair, manly, open game, fast, 
with the ball always in view, in which 
opportunities are ‘given to the real scien- 
tific part of football, such as clever run- 
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ning, dodging, kicking, dribbling and 
passing, in which players act as the occa- 
sion arises, on their own initiative and 
depend on the quickness of their own 
perception to meet, intercept and beat 
any move or pass of their opponents, 
and who, on the spur of the moment, as 
the occasion arises, conceive some idea, 
combined with the quickness of 
action, to follow it up, to de- 
ceive their opponents by _ either 
passing or make an individual attempt, 
such as making a feint of passing but 
penetrating by individual effort. Such 
playing is far more attractive to watch 
and tends to bring out the sterling quali- 
ties of a player far better than by carry- 
ing out some prearranged movements of 
the professional coach, made in the class- 
room the night previous to the match, 
in which only one team knows where the 
ball is to go; also, the plays will be far 
more attractive to watch than the close 
game at present, in which huge, 
clumsy, beefy giants succeed in penetrat- 
ing the defense, not by superior scien- 
tific football, but by battering the oppos- 
ing defense into a misshapen mass, in 
which, owing to the mixup and piling, 
any foul and dirty play is encouraged 
and indulged in with impunity, so long 
as.it escapes the none too watchful eyes 
of the referee. 
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Anything, so long as you win or win 
at any or all cost, is the curse of more 
than one phase of American sport today. 
With the advent of the Corinthians the 
American public will have an _ oppor. 
tunity for once of seeing real football in 
every sense of the word, as the socker 
game is played solely by the feet, and the 
Corinthians are absolute jugglers with 
the ball in that respect. When the 
Americans have reached anything like 
the standard set and maintained by their 
English cousins in socker football it will 
not be long before the huge gates seen in 
England will be duplicated on this con- 
tinent. The professional socker clubs in 
England have gone in for baseball with a 
vim, as a mode of keeping their players in 
trim during the summer for the coming 
football season; let the American youth 
reciprocate by taking up “socker”’ in the 
fall, winter (where practicable) and 
early spring months, and those who will 
follow and act upon this suggestion will 
find that playing socker during the above 
mentioned months will be both an enjoy- 
able, pleasant and effective means of 
keeping the various athletes in fine trim 
and fettle, not only for baseball, but also 
for other athletic events, such as cricket. 
tennis, rowing, track events, and espe- 
cially for long distance and cross coun- 
try running. 

Sact Laxe City, Utam. 


My Youth 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


My youth—my youth brooked not defeat, 
Deed following thought, with glowing haste: 
Then, all sweet things did savor sweet, 
All bitter things did bitter taste! 


My youth—my youth had store of tears, 
And lording Sorrow had full bent; 

Mine anger set in rest keen spears, 
And favors won at tournament! 


My youth—my youth in black would go 
Whene’er its idol fell in dust; 

And breathed about, a world of woe, 
When Love, light-pinioned, cancelled trust. 


My youth—my youth! How great the change! 
Such wounds from Time—such sore defeat— 

Such broken faiths—defections strange, 
Unmoved I’ve met, and still do meet! 


Such wounds, such wounds as thou, my youth, 
Hadst opened oft, nor let to heal; 

But now, I only grieve in truth— 
That I so little grief can feel! 
West New Bricuron, S. I. 
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_Jaures’ Socialism 


Tuo Socialists would probably count 
him only as one among a half-dozen of 
their most eminent men, to the outside 
world Jean Jaurés appears as the most 
striking figure in the Socialist movement. 
His learning, his eloquence, his versa- 
tility, his personal magnetism and his in- 
exhaustible vigor have in a few years 
raised him from local and academic dis- 
tinction to international celebrity. It might 
be hard to say whether his reputation 
rests more upon the part he played in op- 
posing the reactionary forces in the 4f- 
faire Dreyfus or upon his leadership of 
the more moderate wing of the Socialist 
movement in opposition to the “ortho- 
doxy” of Bebel and Guesde; certainly the 
latter has especially commended him to 
the favor of non-Socialist public opinion. 
The growing strength of Socialism on 
both continents gives even its internal 
discussions of theory and tactics a gen- 
eral interest, and Miss Minturn deserves 
avote of thanks for laying before us an 
excellent translation of these Studies in 
Socialism,* which present a well-round- 
ed exposition of the French leader’s 
views. With her introduction we have 
but one fault to find. In her admiration 


for M. Jaurés she does him a real in-. 


justice by praising what she conceives to 
be his insincere submission to the adverse 
decision of the Amsterdam Congress. 
That decision was not, in fact, meant or 
taken as a censure, mutual understand- 
ing rather than recrimination being the 
keynote of the debates; and Jaurés 
should be credited with entire sincerity 
in his acceptance of the result. It is re- 
ported that Karl Marx, in his later years, 
once found occasion to say: “One thing 
I know—I am not a Marxist.” In view 
of the exaggerated interpretation put 
upon his moderantism by some of his So- 
tialist friends and by most opponents of 
Socialism, it is likely that Jaurés often 
leels moved to deny that he is a Jaurés- 
st. The present book will go far to cor- 
tect the misunderstanding among Eng- 
lish readers. 


*Srupies 1n Socrarism. By Jean Jaurés. Trans- 
ted by Mildred Minturn. New York: G. P. Put- 
tam's Sons. $1.00. 
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The four papers in the first section, 
“Socialism and Life,” show us _ the 
aggressive and fundamentally revolu- 
tionary Collectivist, the same Jaurés 
whom we saw the other day in Parlia- 
mentary duel with the Radical Clémén- 
ceau. Those in the second and longer 
section, entitled “Revolutionary Evolu- 
tion,” deal with questions of Socialist 
method. Some of them have now. only 
a historical interest; others, especially 
those in which the writer combats the 
semi-Anarchistic ideas of the anti-Parlia- 
mentary Socialists, the advocates of the 
general strike, are as timely now as 
when they were written in 1901. The 
burden of Jaurés’s argument against 
these, whom he regards as revolutionists 
in phrase only, is that, with the present 
wide extension of political rights and the 
intensity of public life in all sections of 
society, it is Utopian to expect that the 
revolution can be accomplished by a coup 
de surprise on the part of a minority. The 
necessary condition to success, he holds, 
is the awakening and conversion of a 
majority of the people, who must be con- 
vinced by example, as well as by precept, 
that the Socialist idea is both right and 
practicable. The task calls for infinite 
patience- and self-restraint. But while 
this work is being done, immediate re- 
sults are also being achieved, which both 
give present relief to the proletariat and 
strengthen its aspirations and its powers 
for the complete transformation of so- 
ciety. Immediate partial reform, Jaurés 
holds, is by no means inconsistent with 
the revolutionary purpose; on the con- 
trary, they go hand in hand. In this 
view, indeed, Guesde and Bebel quite 
agree with him, as he agrees with them 
that an aggressive and self-reliant pro- 
letariat must be the main factor in car- 
rying on the movement. On the whole, 
the impression one gets from these pa- 
pers is that the schism between “ortho- 
dox” and “moderate” Socialists was 
much less deep and their bonds of unity 
much stronger than the persistence and 
occasional acrimony of their polemics 
seemed to indicate; and such is undoubt- 
edly the fact. 
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Historic English Rivers 


Ir the rivers of Great Britain were 
judged merely by their dimensions, the 
island would make but a poor showing. 
Mr. Wack, the author of Jn Thames- 
land,’ goes so far as to say that to one 
who knows the Mississippi, the Missouri 
and the St. Lawrence, the Thames just 
above London, “seems hardly a river at 
all.” And if this be the case with the 
Thames, what shall we say about 
Shakespeare’s Avon? You have to be 
careful how you row upon it or you will 
go aground. But the Thames has a his- 
tory reaching back to the time when the 
Romans crossed it just above “Lon- 
dinium; and Avon has bestowed an 
epithet upon the sweetest singer the 
English language has known. And so, 
wherever the Englishman goes, he car- 
ries with him the names of Thames and 
Avon. 

Mr. Henry Wellington Wack, F.R. 
G.S., member of the New York bar, un- 
dertakes “to lead my own countrymen to 
traverse the beautiful valley of the great 
little river, to guide them ardently to its 
shrines and memorials.” Hence he has 
written Jn Thamesland. He and a 
friend voyaged down the stream from 
near its obscure source to Kingston- 
upon-Thames, a short distance above 
London, where tidewater is met with. Mr. 
Wack has quite a faculty for accumu- 
lating facts, and his Thamesland is a 
veritable mine of history, interspersed 
with much observation of scenery and 
occasionally a facetious remark at the 
expense of the natives with whom they 
came in contact. The book, which is ad- 
mirably illustrated and has a good map, 
will serve as a very useful and interest- 
ing guide to those who wish to take a 
similar voyage down the historic Thames 
or spend the days in wandering among 
the towns on its banks. 

Mr. John Henry Garrett is not so itm- 
bued with a sense of humor as Mr. Wack 
is, but in The Idyllic Avon’ he has 
given us an admirable description of a 
journey of fifty miles which he and 
some companions took in a boat up 
Shakespeare’s Avon, from its junction 


1In TuHamestann. By Henry Wellington Wack, 
F.R.G.S. Pp. xviii, 389. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

2Tue Ipytrrc Avon. By John Henry Garrett. 
Pp. xvi, 263. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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with Severn, near Tewkesbury, to above 
Stratford-on-Avon. They stopped a 
every village, explored the banks within 
a range of a mile or two,.and gathered 
as they went a wealth of historical mate- 
rial and close observation of the people. 
Here again the route lay thru one of 
the most beautiful districts of the Mid- 
lands, and Mr. Garrett’s book, which is 
also well illustrated and has a good map, 
will be a valuable guide for any one who 
wishes to follow his steps. He is a poet, 
and with a poet’s nature he has entered 
into the spirit of Shakespeare’s country. 
Thirty poems connected with scenes and 
incidents of the voyage are interspersed 
in the volume. 
& 


The Civil War and After 


Or the making of books on the Civil 
War there is no end, and doubtless never 
will be. Despite the great number of 
new issues that have arisen in all the 
realms of social and intellectual activity, 
the varions phases of the great Ameri- 
can conflict still provide motive and sub- 
ject for an ever-swelling tide of print. 

Mr. French’ tells the story of the 
Army of the Potomac from the official 
records. Unfortunately excerpt and 
comment are jumbled together without 
sufficient typographical distinction be- 
tween the two, and it is often difficult to 
tell what is official record and what is Mr. 
French. The proofreading, moreover, 
is frequently of a sort to add to the read- 
er’s distress. But the matter collated is 
of the greatest value, and one may read 
here the plain, unvarnished tale of the 
operations of the great army which, 
though for so long a time badly led, was 
at last destined to deliver the finishing 
blows against the Confederacy. The 
account closes with the supersession ot 
General Hooker by General Meade in- 
mediately before the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

Captain Battine’ is an English army 
officer and a sympathizer with the Cor- 
federacy. He relates, at great length, 
the operations of the Federal and Con- 


1THe ArMY OF THE Potomac. From 1861 to 1863- 
By Samuel Livingston French. New York: Publishing 


Society of New York. $2.50. ; F 

?Tue Crisis or THE Conreperacy. A History 
Gettysburg and the Wilderness. By Cecil Battme. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 
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federate. armies in Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, from Bull Run to 
Spottsylvania, and punctuates his ac- 
count with critical judgments on men 
and their actions. He finds in the his- 
tory of the Civil War a subject of great 
fascination, declaring that it 

“Still remains the most important theme for 
the student and the statesman because it was 
waged between adversaries of the highest in- 
telligence and courage, who fought by land 
and sea Over an enormous area with every 
device within the reach of human ingenuity, 
and who had to create every organization 
needed for the purpose after the struggle had 
begun. . The Americans still hold the 
world’s record for hard fighting.” 

Captain Battine is a clever, a vivid 
and an engaging writer. But his judg- 
ments, both of men and of events, are 
often airy and unbased. His assertion 
here and there that the Confederacy 
would have won the war had only this 
or that thing happened, as, for instance 
had Lee defeated Meade at Gettys- 
burg, reveals an utter lack of 
knowledge of the the Northern atti- 
tude in the conflict. His laudation of 
Stonewall Jackson is extreme; and his 
admiration for McClellan and his state- 
ment of the numbers of soldiers engaged 
and of the comparative losses in the 
various battles, indicate that he has gath- 
ered his material from Southern partisan 
writers rather than from the official rec- 
ords. 

Mr. Weeden’ lays about him with a 
cudgel and hits heads right and left, His 
task isto showtherelationof Federal Gov- 
ernment to State government during the 
war, but he uses his opportunity for an 
undue amount of denunciation of his 
very numercus Dr. Fells. The material 
he has gathered is of great value, but the 
arrangement of it is faulty in the ex- 
treme, and the style and tone of the book 
are, to say the least, unfortunate. It is 
not easy to see what useful purpose his 
chapter headings serve; for tho readable 
matter is grouped under such specific 
titles as “The Genesis of the Union” and 
“Federal and State Interference,” it 
might, with almost equal appropriate- 
ness, be assembled under any of the other 
headings. A string of pungent judg- 
ments upon men and affairs, anecdotes, 





*War GoveRrNMENT, FEDERAL AND STATE, in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Indiana, 1861- 
H 2 By William B. Weeden. New York: Houghton, 

iffin & Co. $2.50. 
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excerpts from letters and speeches on 
every conceivable subject, now and then 
threaded together with a bit of historical 
narrative—of such is this book. It is 
entertainingly written, and only the most 
blasé of readers of Civil War matters 
can fail to find an engaging interest in 
its pages. It reveals, moreover, a vast 
deal of research. But it can heardly be 
called a critical study of the relation of 
Federal to State government during the 
Civil War. 

A partisan, tho on the whole a tem- 
perately worded narrative, is Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ history of the reconstruction 
period in South Carolina, ending with 
the removal by President Hayes of the 
Federal soldiers from the State House, 
at Columbia, in 1877.6 Despite an evi- 
dent effort to minimize the odious char- 
acter of the acts of the Ku Klux Klan, 
admission is candidly made that some of 
its acts were deplorable. An unworthy 
bitterness against President Grant, based 
on his support of the State governments 
during the many troublesome periods in 
that commonwealth, crops out from time 
to time, and the great soldier is charac- 
terized as the “smallest man that had 
ever sat in the chair of Washington.” 
In spite of certain faults of temper and 
attitude, the book is, in many respects, 
worthy of high praise. A patient care 
in the gathering and use of its volum- 
inous and minute data is everywhere ob- 
servable, and a judicizl method is 
attempted thruout, tho unfortunately 
not always maintained. 


a 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia 


Ir we march with Russia in quantity 
of book production, Russia a little ahead, 
and the other nations far in the distance, 
at any rate in quantity of production of 
those substitutes for books, to wit, news- 
papers and magazines, we outstrip the 
rest of the world, and in the number of 
cyclopedias, those substitutes for sys- 
tematic knowledge in special fields, we 
are abreast of Germany. Our newest 
cyclopedia* is the production of a Brit- 





* RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH Ganpesua, 1865-77. By 


gon I, Reynolds. e State Co. 
2.00. 

* Netson’s Encyctopepia. Everybody’s Book of 
Reference. In twelve vols. Illustrated. Vols. I to IV, 
A to Fern. Editors-in-Chief, Frank Moore Colby, New 
York, and George Sandeman, Edinburgh. New York 
and London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Columbia, S. C 
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ish firm long established in the United 
States, Thomas Nelson & Sons, famous 
for beautiful Bibles. We gather from 
their preface that the work is intended 
rather for the man in the street than for 
the man in the closet when he véntures 
into other fields than his chosen own, and 
this impression is confirmed by compari- 
son with its immediate predecessor, the 
“International.” The first volume contains 
about half as many words as the corre- 
sponding part of the “International,” while 
the number of articles is in the ratio of 
five to seven ; nor are the articles so long, 
full and rich in‘ appended bibliographies 
as those of the earlier work. The com- 
pacter size has, however, not been at- 
tained by snipping, but by distillation. 
The partial list of specialists, both 
American and British, ensure in ad- 
vance the comfortable feeling of se- 
curity. And when we make acquaint- 
ance with the shorter technical articles 
like Apperception, Abstraction, Abso- 
lute we find that these articles, which are 
almost as brief as definitions in a lex- 
icon, have the lucidity of essays. The 
limitations of space have been under- 


stood, and the results are like a painter’s 
clever feats in composition. And longer 
articles, such as Ballad, Asia and Army, 
display the same ease and certainty of 


movement. It seems to be the custom in 
our cyclopedias to abandon the mass of 
biographical subjects to that worker who 
may be called the generalist. In most 
cases doubtless the loss is not great, but 
when it comes to the masters of men, 
these demand the historian who is mas- 
ter of his subject. We cite in Nelson’s 
articles on Abélard and the personage 
whom the Germans call Baco of 
Verulam. 

The publishers claim superiority in 
wealth of illustration. The claim is just, 
and the illustrations are not only abun- 
dant, but accurate. Portraits meet you 
again and again, and are usually photo- 
graphic. But at this day it is a misde- 
meanor in science to give drawings in- 
stead of photographs for the portraits of 
races. The types of Chinese, Japanese 
and Samoyeds in the article Asia, and 
of North American Indians in America 
might have been done by some painter 
of a hundred years ago to whom Winck- 
elmann was a divine spokesman. Map 
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illustration is equally abundant. Here 
the British source of the work made it 
easy to surpass predecessors in quality. 
British maps are far behind the French, 
still farther behind the German, in rep- 
resentation of terrestrial surface, and in 
beauty for the eye apart from symbolism, 
yet they are more successful in render- 
ing fact and pleasanter to look upon than 
our maps. Is this impotence of hand 
connected with the neglect of geography 
in our high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities ? ° 

We regret that Messrs. Nelson have 
followed the practice of French publish- 
ers in letting their book go undated. It 
is a scientific immorality. Altho of Brit- 
ish origin, we have before us manifestly 
an American edition. The American 
form of a thing common to both conti- 
nents has been presented, the European 
reserved for other longitudes. The arti- 
cles Age, in Law and Army are exam- 
ples of what is the rule. In Army, after 
the history of the institution has been 
traced, the only contemporary army de- 
scribed is the American. To sum up— 
this first volume leads us to believe that 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia will be a compact, 
accurate, agreeably written presentation 
of the sum of human knowledge at the 
entrance of the twentieth century. 


& 


The Legislative History of Naturalization 
in the United States. From the Revolu- 
ary War to 1861. By Frank G. Franklin. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 

Of this book it may be truly said that 
the reader is unable to see the forest 
owing to the leaves. The mass of details 
given by the author in his endeavor to 
exhibit the course of opinion regarding 
naturalization in the United States from 
the Revolutionary period to the begin- 
ning of the Civil War prevents the mind 
from clearly grasping the important mat- 
ter contained in the work. The value 
and importance of the study, however, 
cannot be overlooked. The freedom of 
the colonies had hardly been asserted 
when Congress began to discuss and de- 
fine citizenship. The liberal policy of ex- 
tending the protection of the laws to all 
foreign settlers regardless of nationality 
or religion was early inaugurated by the 
Continental Congress, and repeated ef- 
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forts were made during the Revolution- 
ary War to detach the foreign element 
from the British army by offers of land 
and citizenship. But no definite action 
regulating naturalization was taken un- 
til the adoption of the Constitution in 
1789, when Congress was given power 
to establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion. The response to this grant of 
power was the Act of 1790, providing, in 
addition to good moral character and an 
oath to support the Constitution, a two 
years’ actual residence in the United 
States of all aliens wishing to become 
citizens. These provisions were consid- 
ered as unduly lax by many statesmen 
of the time. The danger of foreign in- 
fluence in Federal elections and the fear 
that foreign settlers, unaccustomed to re- 
publican institutions, could not properly 
exercise the elective franchise, led to 
agitation for a more restrictive ‘measure. 
The desire to promote immigration, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania and the Western 
States, prevented Congress in subsequent 
acts from placing serious obstacles in the 
way of naturalization. In 1795 the 
period of previous residence was fixed at 
five years, and in 1798 was increased to 
fourteen years, but again reduced to five 
years in 1802. Since then, in spite of the 
activity of the Native American Asso- 
ciation, formed in 1837, and the rise of 


the Know Nothing party during the: 


decade between. 1850 and 1860, the nat- 
uralization law in all its general features 
has remained unchanged. In the three 
chapters devoted by the author to an ac- 
count of the “Native American” agita- 
tion in Congress, the close connection 
between the volume of immigration and 
the outbreaks of anti-foreign feeling in 
certain sections of the country is clear- 
ly shown. 


cd 


Highways and —- in Oxford and the 
er 


Cotswolds. By bert A. Evans.  Il- 
lustrated by Frederick L, Griggs. Pp. xv, 
407. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Now that the automobile offers the 
tourist a rapid and comfortable means of 
penetrating into regions which were 
closed to ail except bicyclists and him 
who went afoot, it is quite possible that 
many of the historic districts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which lay out of the 
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reach of the ordinary traveler, will be 
largely visited by Americans. To such 
as make the tour, the series of “High- 
ways and Byways,” of which some 
twelve volumes dealing with Eng- 
land, Wales and Ireland have been 
published, can be heartily commended. 
The volume, Highways and Byways 
in Oxford and the Cotswolds gives an 
actual experience of a journey made upon 
a bicycle. Mr. Evans began and ended 
at the City of Oxford, passing thru the 
northwest of the County of Oxford 
toward the valley watered by Severn and 
Shakespeare’s Avon, and so on to the 
eastern slopes of the Cotswold Hills. He 
very wisely says but little about the uni- 
versity city, for there are already guide- 
books enough, but he does take a prelim- 
inary walk around the ancient place. 
When, however, he sets out upon his 
journey, his treatment of his subject is 
full and good. The district passed thru 
is full of historical associations, especially 
with the civil war, for Charles I made 
his headquarters for some time at Ox- 
ford. Nor is it deficient in scenic beauty 
and ancient mansions which were old be- 
fore Blenheim was dreamt of. Mr. 
Evans takes pains to lay down his route 
very clearly, and we notice that he gives 
warning when the motor car will be 
useless. The volume is a thoroly good 
one, and will be of service to the tourist 
who visits Oxford, for all necessary in- 
structions for following the route are 
given. 
a 

Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, 

Korea and Japan. Notes and recollec- 

tions by Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya 

and Luskod. Wee York: E. P. Dutton 

Co. $4.00. 

This book of traveler’s sketches in 
Russia and the Far East is somewhat be- 
lated, for it was written in 1902, and 
since then many things have happened 
there. The Hungarian Count tells of his 
observations on his extensive journey in 
the interests of the Church in a pleas- 
ant way, but not better than the same 
scenes have been many times described 
before now. He adds a chapter on later 
events in which he expresses the re- 
markable views that the war has not 
changed the Eastern situation to any 
great extent, that Japan forebore to push 
her conquest further for fear of arousing 
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Russian hatred, and that Australia and 
the Philippines may fall a prey to Japan. 


& 


Literary Notes 


....-The story by Robert W. Chambers en- 
titled The Fighting Chance, that has been 
running as a serial in the Saturday Evening 
Post, is now published in book form by D. 
Appleton & Co. Mr. Chambers in this story 
has made a careful study of social life as it 
exists in high society at the present time, and 
has produced a real rival to Mrs. Wharton’s 
“House of Mirth.” 


...-50me 250 organized Esperanto socie- 
ties now exist in the United States. Organ- 
izations of this kind meet regularly in nearly 
all of the principal cities of the country. Es- 
peranto is easy to learn. - The standard text 
book is O’Connor’s “The Student’s Complete 
Esperanto Text Book,” published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co. The Emperor-King of Austria 
is said to have abhorred Esperanto, the rea- 
son given being that “Scoundrelly anarchists 
with a grammar and a dictionary could in half 
a dozen lessons acquire sufficient of the lan- 
guage to be able to communicate with each 
other all over the world.” 


...-It is true that our best song writers do 
exercise a powerful influence upon the peo- 
ple, beside which the influence of our law 
makers is dwarfed, and the music of our fa- 
vorite songs as played by the bands and even 
by the barrel organs. and various other me- 
chanical devices is fast becoming an, important 
part of our national and home life. “The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ “Dixie,” “America” and 
“Home, Sweet Home” move people and 
bring them to their feet in public gatherings. 
These will probably be sung as long as we are 
a people. Mr. Gustév Kobbé, the musical 
critic, in his Sonheoening book, entitled 
“Famous American Songs,” has struck a pop- 
ular theme, and the scraps of information with 
which he will crowd it will doubtless make 
interesting reading. The volume is to be pub- 
lished by Thomas Y, Crowell & Co, 


...-5ome one has discovered that Winston 
Churchill, who is an author as well as a poli- 
tician, is a man with a superstition. On this 
theory is explained his predilection for the 
letter that forms the initial of his own name. 
It will be recalled that “The Celebrity” was 
his first published book, and that his first great 
success was “Richard Carvel.” Following 
these came “The Crisis” and “The Crossing.” 
Cornish was his home when he entered poli- 
tics as a member of the New Hampshire 
Legislature, where he successfully introduced 
a bill relating to bridges over the Connecticut. 
In “Coniston,” his latest book, he turns his 
political experience to good account in the 
drawing of the principal character, a political 
boss whose original he found at Croydon. It 
is this latest book that brought him promi- 
nently before the public as a candidate for 
Governor of New Hampshire, and it is more 
than possible that when the contest is over 


Churchill of Cornish will be Churchill of Con- 
cord. 


2 
Pebbles 


Is this really funny? A man went crazy 
and imagined he was a poached egg. He asked 
his attendant for a slice of toasted bread, say- 
ing he was tired and wanted to sit down and 
rest.—Atchison Globe. 


_JOHNNY recited one stanza of the “Psalm of 
Life” to the delight of his proud mamma and 
amid the plaudits of the company: 

“Liza Grape men allry mindus 
Weaken maka Liza Blime, 
Andy Parting Lee B. Hindus 
Footbrin Johnny Sands a time!” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

_“JaMEs,” asked the druggist, sternly, “how 
did you come to lose that sale?” 

“We didn’t have what the lady wanted, sir.” 

“Why, you know we carry the most com- 
plete line of perfumery, knickknacks, station- 
ery, toilet accessories and fancy articles in the 
city.” 

“Yes, sir, but it was medicine she wanted. 
—Great Falls Tribune. 


A younG lady started her own banking ac- 
count, and was very proud of her check book. 
She used it so well that one day there came 
a notification that she had overdrawn her ac- 
count. When she found out what this meant 
she was full of sorrow for the bank. She 
wrote a pretty letter of apology and filled up 
a check for the amount due. “This,” she 
wrote, “will put matters right.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Pat was invited to a wedding and arrived 
faultlessly attired in evening dress, a white 
chrysanthemum in his buttonhole. The guests 
assembled were suddenly startled by hearing a 
commotion. Rushing into the hall they were 
startled to behold Pat tumbling down the stairs 
completely dishevelled. “Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed the host. “Shure, and I wint 
upstairs; and, whin I wint inter the room, I 
seed a swell young dandy wid a white car- 
notionarymum in his buttonhole and kid gloves 
on his hands, an’ I sez to him, ‘Who’s you?’ 
‘Shure,’ he sez, ‘an’ I’m the best man.’ And, 
begorry, he is.”’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


MEN are the opposite of women. On this 
fact is based the dissent of man, and also the 
dissent of woman. 

Chivalry is not dead yet. The other day a 
man was observed to give up his seat to a lady 
as he was leaving his "bus. 

“Like as we lie,” as the Roman Augurs said 
with a mutual smile. 

The middle-aged should remember that half 
a loaf is better than no exercise. 

Those who recommend the simple life have 
usually failed at the complex. 

Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pleasure. 

Life is the only thing worth living. 

Ppt | consists of two classes, the upper 
and the lower. The latter cultivates the dignity 
~ mae the former the labor of dignity.— 

‘unch. 
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Editorials 


The Real Democracy 


THERE could be no better proof that 
Mr. Bryan has taken up the vital ques- 
tion, and that his championship of pub- 
lic ownership is regarded with fear by 
the beneficiaries of unjust privilege, than 
the excitement that his Madison Square 
Garden speech has created among the 
journalistic organs of the railway and 
trust interest. Dog-day weather is not 
conducive to strenuous editorial writing ; 
but it is long since we have seen so 
much brain force expended in ingenious 
and otherwise able newspaper argu- 
mentation as is now being applied to a 
demonstration, first, that the Government 
ownership idea is a crude sort of ani- 
mism, created by the primitive habit of 
personifying things in general, and, sec- 
ondly, that Mr. Bryan can never be 
elected President of the United States. 

Naturally, it is in the columns of the 
New York Times that this sort of writ- 
ing is seen at its best. Naturally, for 
two reasons: First,’ because the New 


York Times employs exceptionally intel- 
lectual writers, and secondly, because the 
Times never permits its Democratic tra- 
ditions to become so tinctured with the 
spirit of popular radicalism as to be 
offensive to such distinguished gentle- 
men of the Old Guard as Mr. August 


Belmont and Mr. T. F. Ryan. When, 
therefore, the Times interprets the pub- 
lic ownership idea in terms of an ani- 
mistic or mythical philosophy, and pre- 
dicts that Mr. Bryan can never attain the 
object of his political ambitions, we find 
its discourse both scholarly and finely 
Bourbonistic in flavor. 

We have+to confess that we share in 
a degree the Times opinion regarding 
Mr. Bryan’s political future. The forces 
of capitalism, of privilege and of ex- 
ploitation—of the money power, in short 
—have become more tremendous, far 
more ominous, far more unscrupulous 
than the rank and file of American 
voters yet realize; while the voters that 
should be organized in a great party of 
the people are at present disorganized, 
and it certainly looks like an almost su- 
perhuman undertaking to attempt to com- 


bine them in time for an already impend- 
ing political campaign. If Mr. Bryan can 
accomplish this he will show himself to 
be without exception the greatest polit- 
ical genius in American history, But he 
can make a beginning, and, in our judg- 
ment, he has made it. He has cut loose 
from those elements in the Democratic 
party which ere masquerading under 
false colors, elements that are among the 
most thoroughly plutocratic and corrupt 
that have ever cursed American political 
life. And he has put forward an issue 
that is of the people and for the people; 
an issue that is democratic thru and 
thru, one which all men of demo- 
cratic instincts will recognize as demo- 
cratic, and about which they sooner or 
later will rally. Mr. Bryan may never 
be President of the United States, but he 
can live thruout all coming time as 
the political organizer of a real Amer- 
ican democracy, purged of the anti-demo- 
cratic pretenses, humbugs and rascalities 
of the traditional Democratic party. 
The animistic interpretation of the 
public ownership idea we, of course, do 
not accept seriously. As a literary crea- 
tion it is pretty, and as such we can ad- 
mire it. It is as cleverly constructed as 
the smoke rings blown by a cigaret 
fiend, and it has just about as much sub- 
stance. It is true that European peo- 
ples habitually think of the government 
with a big G, as a paternalistic power, 
and the American people by no means 
always remember that governmental ex- 
penditures mean taxation. But, for all 
that, the American people have, from the 
earliest days, thought of their govern- 
ment—local, State and national—as a 
mode of co-operation of, by and for them- 
selves, the people. In the New England 
town meeting, the inhabitants, in voting 
for roads, bridges and schools, do not 
think of their town government as a deus 
ex machina; they think of it as a work 
carried on by themselves, precisely as 
they think of their Congregational church 
and its activities as a mutual benefit 
enterprise. And while not all of the 
American public has been trained in 
New England town meeting methods, 
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the spirit of that method has wonder- 
fully pervaded both our State and Fed- 
eral governments. On the whole, the 
American people do not think of their 
government as’ a_ beneficent paternal 
power above and outside of themselves. 
They think of it as their own creation, 
as a mode of their own activity for their 
own ends. 

This practical co-operative idea of 
government, we advise our scholarly 
contemporary, was never more vital than 
it is today. The people are beginning to 
see that they can make a great deal 
more of it than they have made hitherto. 
We are glad that the Times has con- 
structed its myth theory, and we hope 
that it will spend a lot of time and en- 
ergy in preaching it, for nothing could 
be more harmless. Let the Times cher- 
ish it and dream over it while the people 
get together and begin to do things. 

Public ownership is in every particu- 
lar the exact opposite of paternalistic 
government. It is the co-operation of 
the entire people; it is democracy, the 
real thing. 

& 


Dr. Spell 


THERE is a familiar rhyme which 
reads something like this: 

“I do not love thee, Dr. Spell; 
The reason. why I cannot tell, 

But this alone, I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Spell.” 

In the Epigrams of Martial the same 
thing was said many centuries before: 
“Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare, 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.” 

This is sometimes said to be the 
woman’s reason, the reason she gives 
when she does not want to give a reason, 
or has none to give. It is the reason the 
German frogs give in their antiphonal 
question and answer, “Warum?” 
“Darum.” It is the reason, and the only 
reason, which the critics of the simplified 
spellings and of the President’s order 
give, simply that they do not like it. It 
is ugly, they say, abominable, ridiculous, 
absurd; and that is all. Simply they 
don’t like it. 

It is the universal experience that re- 
forms are not liked. They set people to 
thinking, and most people do not like to 
think. They prefer to take their opinions 
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ready-made for them; tc change them is 
a burden. Even the good is always the 
enemy of the better. Accordingly not 
one reason has been presented against 
the reform—this slight reform—of the 
spelling of the English language. What 
is left for the enemy, then, is to flin 
abuse and ridicule. The highest flight is 
to select a passage in President Roose- 
velt’s, or some other man’s writings, and 
put it into Josh Billings spelling, and ask 
how it looks. Of course it looks bad; 
but if you take that same passage and 
print it in the spelling which the Presi- 
dent has directed the Government Print- 
ing Office to use, usually not a single 
deviation from the usual orthography 
would be discovered. 

The London Spectator admirably 
meets this unreasoning prejudice. It 
does not ostensibly defend Mr. Roose- 
velt, but in fact and argument it shows 
how ignorant is the chorus of maledic- 
tions that has come from the English 
press. It has “no intention of cham- 
pioning Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal,” but it 
does it all the same. It recalls that the 
best authorities in the history of the Eng- 


lish language, such as Professor Skeat 
and Dr. Murray, are with the innova- 
tors, who, in most cases, are not inno- 


vators at all. It then reminds us that 
English spelling was not standardized 
until Dr. Johnson’s time; that it was he 
who added k to musick and rhetorick and 
physick; and he put the intrusive « in 
labour and honour, which did well 
enough without it until his time. So 
Noah Webster simply undid Dr. John- 
son’s blunder. There was no fixt spell- 
ing before Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Every writer chose his own. Milton 
would spell mee when he wanted to 
emphasize the pronoun. As to even such 
spellings as kist and blusht, The Spec- 
tator says they are good enough for 
poetry, tho they still look awkward in 
solemn prose. We observe that in this 
very article The Spectator prints “spelt” 
for spelled. It sees no reason why the 
a should not be dropt in aesthetic and 
aeolian, when we have got rid of the 
diphthong in celestial, penalize and 
Egypt. 

Thus far The Spectator can go, but 
not much further. In certain cases it 
says the proposed revision is “hideous,” 
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and it specifies program and catalog. 
But why “hideous”? Is not that a mere 
case Of “Non amo te’? It says: 

Catalog would only be admissible if the 
cutting off of the we made the word more like 
the Greek, but it does not.” 

That is an error, for the spelling cata- 
log is exactly the stem of the Greek 
noun, letter for letter, while neither the 
u nor the e is in the Greek stem or case- 
ending. The shortened form actually re- 
stores the word to its original, altho that 
is no reason for or against the spelling 
we have adopted. The writer’s taste 
may call it “hideous,” but reason goes 
for it, and taste will follow. As to pro- 
gram, The Spectator allows that it is 
formed on the analogy of epigram. 

The Spectator suggests an interna- 
tional conference to take up the spelling 
of the language, and consider advisable 
improvements. That is going quite as 
far as the Simplified Spelling Board has 
gone, and we presume it would welcome 
the proposal. Indeed, the philological 
societies of the two nations have already 
considered the matter, and the leading 
English philologists are with us. It is 


the literary men, not the students of 
words, who make the noisy protest on a 
subject of which they are hopelessly 
ignorant. 


& 


Exclusion Laws and Practices 


It is the chief merit of Socialism, 
whatever its errors—and they are great 
—that its purpose is altruistic. It op- 
poses that individualism which would 
secure the largest amount of personal 
gain, and it considers only the general 
welfare, irrespective of special abilities 
to grasp an individual fortune. Accord- 
ingly, Socialists are internationalists 
They have no part in national hatreds 
and wars. French Socialists and Ger- 
man Socialists fraternize. Each nation 
is ready to help comrades of another 
nation. 

In the same way, but in a narrower 
range, labor unions are distinctly altru- 
istic. They band men of a trade to- 
gether to help all, even the weakest, even 
if the method interferes with the ambi- 
tion of the abler members. They may 
fight and hate those not of their union, 
and denounce them as scabs, but it is 
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because these outsiders refuse to help in 
the general benefit, and insist on their 
own individual benefit. 

It is a similar sort of limited altruism 
that nations exhibit in their tariff laws. 
Those laws are intended to benefit gen- 
erally the citizens of the one country, 
even if they injure those of another 
country. They are a part and portion of 
the system of international hostility and 
war, limited by truce, which characterizes 
the relation of states with each other. It 
is an altruism that cannot look beyond 
the national borders. One of these days 
these tariff wails will be broken down, 
not because they do not help our people, 
but more because they injure people not 
our own. The time is far off, for inter- 
national altruism is a distant and difficult 
virtue to cultivate. 

We show our narrow altruism in our 
relation to peoples across the ocean. Be- 
yond all question it would be kind to 
allow Chinese to enter our country 
freely; but we enact laws of exclusion 
and administer them roughly, to our own 
loss as well as that of the Chinese. We 
have thus earned the ill will of a nation 
which, in fifty years, will be the strong- 
est in the world; and American trade 
with China has been reduced almost to 
a vanishing point. Similarly, we are try- 
ing to set up bars agairst immigration 
from Europe, onthe ground that every 
immigrant is a rival to some native pro- 
ducer. This is bad economics, but it is 
easily accepted. Just now the influx of 
Russian Jews is becoming more and 
more immense. If the Russian troubles 
continue Russia will cease to be the chief 
home of the Jews, for they are coming 
to the United States in great numbers. 
Two thousand a day are said to be pour- 
ing into German harbors, most of them 
bound to the United States. Even so is 
this country still a harbor of refuge to 
the oppressed, and the more that come 
the more will be our product of wealth 
and prosperity. But the immigration 
puts a very heavy task on the Hebrew 
committees in charge of the newcomers, 
many of whom are women and children 
whose natural protectors have been 
killed. We can imagine narrow altruists 
standing at our ports of entry to shut 
out the bleeding refugees, afraid that 
they will take bread cut of American 
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mouths. Much more likely they will 
make bread. 

One of the most vicious forms of lim- 
ited and exclusive altruism is that which 
would shut young men out from learn- 
ing trades, for fear that they will take 
the jobs from older workmen. There are 
labor unions which limit the number of 
apprentices, as if it were not better that 
boys should grow up learning to work 
than lying idle. We have a curious case 
of this in Philadelphia, where an effort 
is making to prevent the Board of Edu- 
cation from establishing a trades school, 
out of fear that it will produce a crop 
of workmen more numerous than the 
demand will require, and that thus the 
present workmen will suffer. It seems 
ridiculous that any workmen will not 
wish their sons educated to their own 
work, or other people’s sons educated to 
support themselves. It is a very narrow 


view, for it is an altruism in behalf of 
a limited circle, and it becomes co-ordi- 
nate with absolute selfishness. 

But is not all limited altruism selfish 
when one looks beyond the limits to 
which it is confined? 


a 
Decentralization 


One of our popular authors tells us 
that he was fifty years of age before he 
knew the song sparrow’s note in distinc- 
tion from that of the common chipping 
sparrow. This is not an unusual ignor- 
ance, but it is inexcusable for all that. 
By some failure of home education and 
school education, the country child. has 
not had his senses brought into training 
and put to use. He has left the schools 
without eyes to see or ears to hear, and 
for this reason he has not known the 
country sufficiently to be in love with it. 
He has been willing very readily to leave 
the birds and the brooks because he 
practically did not hear them; and so he 
has been made a part of the herded 
masses—not knowing his deprivation. 
The whole burden of child culture 
should be to enlarge vision, and so to 
furnish material for broader reasoning. 

Daniel Webster was one of the first 
of New Englanders to undertake to re- 
verse the tide, and to teach the glory of 
country life. His farm at Marshfield 
was more to him than his palatial resi- 
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dence in Washington. Horace Greeley 
insisted upon telling what he knew about 
farming, and he knew more about it than 
the people were willing to believe. This 
country love he believed to be essential 
to the development of a democratic peo- 
ple. The recent speech of James’ J. Hill, 
before the Minnesota State Fair, is a 
sterling enforcement of this same Jef- 
fersonian doctrine. He tells us that our 
American dream of conquering the 
world’s markets must eventually fall be- 
fore Oriental competitors, and this must 
become a nation of farmers: 

“Agriculture must claim and receive the best 
intelligence and the highest skill. There must 
be a national revolt against the worship of 
manufacture and trade as the only forms of 
progressive activity.” 

THE INDEPENDENT has fought this 
battle for years, and it rejoices to see 
that country love is waking the people 
to a new life. 

We do not expect to see the end of 
cities, but cities as degenerative forces 
we feel sure that we shall see the end 
of. The country has room for all, with- 
out depression, physically or morally. It 
gives the conditions essentia! to whole- 
someness, as well as comfort and abund- 
ance of nourishment for both body and 
mind. The best insurance policy is a 
few acres of land; an insurance that not 
only provides for the family after death 
but prolongs life as well. If Charles 
Dudley Warner were alive he would 
probably rewrite his “Summer in a Gar- 
den.” His new garden would be a suc- 
cess, and he would find very little amuse- 
ment in recounting his blunders. Our 
magazine writers are learning not to 
make fun of experiments in land tillage. 

A ’phone call to the country editor 
compels him to lay down his pen: “Do 
you know that we have bought a coun- 
try place for a home; way out here be- 
yond the reservoir—and it is just grand? 
Why, man alive! I wouldn’t think of 
such a thing as living once more in the 
city—only the doctor has to have an 
office there, and so we keep our house. 
But since we have had a taste of the 
country the city feels like a prison. We 
are not alone in this matter either, but 
rather with the crowd. Rents are going 
down on the boulevard. In five years 
more the fashionable city woman, who 
has no country place, will be out of the 
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swim altogether. But what I want of 
you is not an editorial but a little. in- 
formation. I want to know how you can 
stop the moles from gnawing apple trees 
and shrubs.” 

We have answered this question as 
well as possible; and have let the ques- 
tioner into the fine art of putting clasps 
of tin about the trees, five or six inches 
wide. But what are these babes in the 
woods going to do in the country? They 
do not know mice from moles, for it is 
the mice that are doing the damage ; and 
that is not the beginning of their ignor- 
ance nor the end of it. They will spend 
more than they get out of their acres, at 
least for the first five or ten years. Yet 
it is a sort of education that every per- 
son will do well to appreciate. The 
whole country is a vast schoolhouse. 
Every tree is a schoolmaster. Asa Gray 
used to say, as he looked down from his 
hillside home, that the Oriskany Valley 
was his university, and the plants were 
his professors. 

Suggesting to our friend of the ‘phone 
that she must not expect to become an 
expert at once, or to grow all her own 


strawberries the first year, she replied: 


“We can learn, can’t we? Going to 
school in this way is better than going 
to pink teas and giving chrysanthemum 
dinners. Out here we have got our own 
real pinks, and chrysanthemums of our 
own growing—lots of them. The fact 
is, we were amazingly ignorant, and like- 
ly to remain so for life. You may laugh 
at women’s clubs, but I tell you they 
have done one thing, they have waked 
us up; and now the clubs themselves 
don’t satisfy us. We are going into the 
country, where nature-study is some- 
thing that we cannot help. The city is 
well enough for business; but we are 
beginning to understand what home 
means. Just think of it! We own seven 
acres of land, instead of a fifty-foot front 
city lot. We have room enough to turn 
around in, to learn a lot of lessons in, 
and dig a lot of good things out of. You 
should see our lima beans and our sweet 
corn. The children are just happy.” 

The city editor recently visited one of 
these come-outers, and saw the new 
country woman at her work. She was 
canning Flemish Beauty pears. “See 
here, now,” she said, “sit down in that 
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chair, right here in the kitchen. I am 
too busy now for parlors, and I do not 
care to be in one any way. Now that 
we are out of the city it seems like being 
born again. I don’t see how we could 
have stood that conventionalism as long 
as we did. Just look in there!” and she 
swung open a door into a big closet, full 
of glasses of jelly and cans of fruit. 
“Every one put up by myself. And that 
is not all. I planted the bushes on which 
the currants and berries grew—that is 
I helped to plant them. I would have 
done it alone, only our fellow John 
charged me with burying them instead 
of planting. And with the help of Jack 
and Nelly I picked the currants and the 
raspberries, and now we are canning 
them.” 


“Do your children enjoy this sort of 
life?” I asked, 

“Enjoy it? I should say so! Why, I 
thought at first that it was necessary to 
send them into the city, each morning, to 
school ; and we did that for the first year. 
But this summer we are sending them 
to the town school, and it is really the 
better school. These country people 
have got about every privilege that we 
had in the city, and ten times more that 
we did not have. Their. schools take 
splendid care of the children, and are 
supplied with first-class teachers. I 
begin to think that the whole country is 
a schoolhouse and very bush and every 
daisy a teacher.” 

No problem can be of more import- 
ance than this of decentralizing our pop- 
ulation. Its tendency is to minify the 
advantages of wealth and the glorifica- 
tion of capital. Country life tends 
toward equality and freedom, and so be- 
comes the very bulwark of democracy. 
With the modern knowledge of natural 
resources, and with scientific methods of 
production, we may safely distribute our 
whole population over our. enormous 
national domain, and feel sure that there 
is enough of wealth in the soil for the 
whole of them. But we may fully agree 
with Mr. Hill that the problem is rapidly 
changing into one of economic necessity, - 
He tells us: 

“By 1950 America will have to solve the 
problem of supporting two hundred millions 


of inhabitants. Wasteful distribution of the 
public Jands has already absorbed much of our 
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national heritage. But the improvident use of 
the lands is the chief difficulty before us, Agri- 
culture in the most intelligent meaning of the 
term is almost unknown in the United States.” 

Those who are coming out to us from 
the cities will take possession of the land, 
for the most part, under the system of 
intensive farming, and with the full blaze 
of scientific investigation on their work. 


re) 
Artificial Rubber 


Ir any ambitious young man would like 
to earn $10,000,000 next year he has a 
chance. The world will gladly pay him 
that or even more if he will show how 
to make India rubber cheaply. He will 
find much of the preliminary work 
already done ; only one link is lacking in 
the chemical process. All he has to do 
is to reverse a well known chemical re- 
action. Any freshman chemist can do it 
—on paper. This is all there is to it: 


2CsHs = CoHis 
Isoprene Caoutchouc. 


But it is easier to tear down than to 


build up, as sociologists as well as chem- 


ists-have found. It has been known for 
over sixty years that heating caoutchouc 
gave isoprene, but nobody knows how to 
reverse the process. It is not impossible. 
In fact it has been done on a small scale, 
for isoprene, allowed to stand a long 
time in the laboratory, has spontaneously 
changed into caoutchouc. If, then, one 
. could accelerate and complete the proc- 
ess, this doubling up, or polymerization, 
as it is called, the main difficulty would 
be overcome, for isoprene can be made 
from turpentine. Then the rubber in- 
dustry would be transferred from the 
forests of Brazil to our own pine woods. 
Provided, of course, the manufacture 
were cheap enough. Chemists can do a 
great many things that they do not do 
bécause it does not pay. They can man- 
ufacture quinine artificially, but the proc- 
ess is too expensive to be profitable. On 
the other hand, Germany has snatched 
from India an industry worth many mil- 
lions a year by the discovery of'an eco- 
nomical process for the manufacture of 
indigo. It is cheaper and better to make 
it than to raise it. 

Such will probably be the case with 
rubber, altho its present high price is not 
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likely to last much longer. The jump in 
price came from the sudden demand 
made by by many new uses. The natives 
of Brazil could keep us in gum-shoes and 
raincoats by their slow process of tap- 
ping the trees, catching the juice in lit- 
tle clay cups and boiling it down over a 
wood fire, but when we began to use it 
for the tires of bicycles, and then bug- 
gies, and later . automobiles, and when 
electrical machinery used it on an 
enormous scale for insulation, their prim- 
itive industry broke down under the 
pressure. Now the world is using 60.- 
ooo tons of rubber a year, and is calling 
for more. All sorts of expedients were - 
practiced. Rubber goods were weighted 
and adulterated until they cracked and 
crumbled at a touch. Old rubber was 
carefully collected and reworked, but it 
never could be made to regain its youth- 
ful elasticity and vigor. To make the 
matter worse the game of golf came in 
and gutta-percha, which is the next thing 
to rubber, was sown over our fields and 
forests by brassie slices. 

The increased demand was partially 
met in a variety of ways; by the discov- 
ery of new fields and new sources, by im- 
proving the yield and by the cultivation 
of rubber trees. The Bolivian forests 
became a rival to the Brazilian. It was 
found that nearly all plants with milky 
juice, such as the poppy, contained 
caoutchouc, at least in small quantities, 
and from some of them it could be 
profitably extracted. Instead of waiting 
for the caoutchouc to rise slowly, like 
cream, from the milky juice, or collect- 
ing it by rude and dirty methods of 
coagulation, the centrifugal separator 
was introduced, and a much purer prod- 
uct quickly obtained. Countries possess- 
ing suitable tropical colonies established 
extensive rubber plantations. The Para 
rubber tree begins to yield when six or 
seven years old, and already the cul- 
tivated rubber is becoming an important 
factor. Within seven years it is ex- 
pected that the product of the trees now 
planted in Ceylon and the Malay States 
will reach between 10,000,000 and I5.- 
000,000 pounds a year, and in double 
that time will be five times as great, or 
as much as is now yielded by the Amazon 
forests. 

Still there is no danger of glutting the 
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market, for as the price falls the uses of 
rubber become more numerous. One 
can think of a thousand ways in which 
rubber could be used if it were only 
cheap enough. In the form of pads and 
springs and tires it would do much to 
render traffic noiseless. Even the ele- 
vated railroad and the subway might be 
opened to conversation, and the city 
made habitable for mild voiced and gen- 
tle folk. It would make one’s step sure, 
noiseless and springy, whether it was 
used individualistically as rubber heels 
or collectivistically as carpeting and pav- 
ing. In roofing and siding and paint it 
would make our buildings warmer and 
more durable. It would reduce the cost 
and permit the extension of electrical 
appliances of almost all kinds. In short, 
there is hardly any other material whose 
abundance would contribute more to our 
comfort and convenience, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the solution of 
the problem of synthetic rubber on which 
chemists have been working diligently 
and unselfishly for a half century will 
not be delayed many more years. The 
subject has its altruistic side, for the 


enslavement of the Kongo is due to the 
rise in the price of rubber and synthetic 
rubber would do more for the natives 
than philanthrophy. 


& 


When we publish an 
article that we expect 
will antagonize some 
people we do not always solicit replies ; 
indeed, we do not always or usually ex- 
pect to admit replies. Sometimes we ex- 
press dissent editorially, if we think a 
view is so ably presented that it is likely 
to do an injury if not immediately met. 
But usually, and particularly when the 
known position of THE INDEPENDENT is 
such that our readers are not likely to be 
misled, we think it just as well to let the 
enemy say his say unprotested. It was 
so when we published some weeks ago 
an article by Prof. Goldwin Smith in 
which he said some uncomplimentary 
things about the Jews, speaking of them 
as a “parasitic” race. That was not 
courteous, and we think not just, and we 
simply indicated as much. Then the re- 
plies came in thick and fast and hot, for 


Replies to 
Goldwin Smith 
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Jews can write. - They are said to have 
quite a mortgage on journalism. These’ 
writers told us, with figures and facts in 
extenso, that the Jews are not parasitic, 
that the overwhelming majority of ‘them 
in Russia or here are not speculators or 
money lenders, but are .honest workers 
with their hands, employed in factories, 
creators of wealth, just like other people. 
But we, as in many other cases, did not 
think it necessary or wise to make THE 
INDEPENDENT the arena for cor-flicts be- 
tween correspondents, and we returned 
the articles, suggesting that they be sent 
to Jewish journals. And there they are 
appearing with denunciations of our un- 
fairness in not publishing them. So be 
it; we are sorry that we cannot print all 
the replies that every one wants to write, 
but we must use our own judgment. 
Editorial judgment may be fallible, but 
it must in the nature of the case be final, 
with or without reason assigned. Pages 
are limited, and writers and topics are 
numerous. Let it be understood that 
publication of an article does not mean 
approval of its positions; that we trust a 
good deal to the ability of our readers to 
separate wheat from chaff, and that there 
must. be chaff with wheat; and finally 
that while we are always glad to receive 
and read replies, for our own informa- 
tion and as a guide to our judgment, it 
is not often that they can be printed. 


st 


Professor Goldwin 
Smith sends us the fol- 
lowing note, which is 
purely literary and classical: 


In my article on the Jewish question, argu- 
ing that the feeling against the Jew had not 
been exclusively Christian, I said: 

“Tacitus speaks of the Jew as an enemy of 
all races but his own, and Juvénal describes 
him as one who would not show a wayfarer 
his road or guide a thirsty man to a spring if 
they were not of his own faith.” (See Taci- 
tus, Hist. v. 5; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 103.) 

Mr. Gotthard ‘Deutsch in The American Is- 
raelite, challenges the accuracy of my refer- 
ence to Tacitus, seeming to think that I re- 
ferred to the passage in the Annals (xx, 44), 
which clearly refers to the Christians. Nothing 
can be more certain or clear than that the 
passage in the Histories refers to the. Jews, 
and that I was guilty of no “inaccuracy of 
statement in historical matters” when I cited 
it in that connection. 


A “Correction” 
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A correspondent of no 
Girls’ Colleges. little experience and 


knowledge of the sub- 


ject writes us: 


Having been connected for many years with 
a college of nearly one thousand girls, I feel 
called on to object in their behalf to the im- 
plication contained in the closing paragraph of 
that interesting article in THe INDEPENDENT 
of August 30, entitled, “Our Grandmothers’ 
Schools.” The author says: “I would not deny 
that this training was serious, if not ascetic, 
and in its scales the soul weighed more than 
the body; but before we sneer at the old- 
fashioned ‘female seminary’ let us recall the 
women of noble aim and unselfish life who 
exemplified its teaching. It may even be per- 
tinent to ask which is the fairer sight, a semi- 
nary girl studying the constitutions of States 
under the eye of a cultured Christian woman, 
or a company of college girls smoking cigarets 
and playing ‘bridge’ for money.” As far as 
my experience goes there is no ground for 
such an imputation on the girls’ schools of 
today. The average girl who is sent to col- 
lege nowadays is doubtless not so seriously in- 
clined and has no such thirst for the knowl- 
edge of books or ethics as characterized their 
“fem. sem.” grandmothers. For in those days 
opportunities for higher education were com- 
paratively few and were sought by those of 
special attainments or purpose. Irrespective of 
their studies our college girls expect to have 
and do have, in one way or another, “a good 
time.” 

While admitting that teachers do not always 
know what students are about, I recall one 
particular case in point. A popular, breezy 
girl, who was in things generally and had a 
normal taste and opportunity for “larks” while 
in college, told me last spring how horrified 
she was to see, for the first time in her life, 
and some years after graduation, a woman 
smoking a cigaret! 

As for “bridge”—our girls play cards but 
little. Not because they do not know how or 
do not like the games, but because they haven’t 
time. Life is too full. There are a hundred 
things more interesting which claim attention, 
and for those who must have mere amuse- 
ment there are athletics, including the peren- 
nially fascinating basket-ball. They may grow 
here and there, but as a rule the soil in girls’ 
colleges is too well cultivated for the weeds 
of smoking and gaming to flourish. 


Js 


The fire-flies are still in ad- 
vance of mankind in the 
matter of economical light 
producing. The phosphorescent glow 
which they and many marine animals 
give off is nearly pure light, very little 
of the energy is wasted in heat, while in 
the case of all the forms of lighting de- 
vised by man more power is used up in 
producing heat which is usually not 


Glow Light 
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wanted than is converted into visible 
light. The nearest we have yet come to 
following the fire - flies is the mercury- 
vapor light developed by American in- 
ventors, which, in the form of long, 
glowing tubes, have been seen in our 
shop windows as advertisements for two 
years or more. They produce more light 
at less cost than any other practical 
method of illumination, and would be ex- 
tensively used if it were not for the color 
of the light. It contains no red rays, but 
is strongest in the violet end of the spec- 
trum, extending far beyond the limits of 
visibility in that direction, and including 
an abundance of rays that we can photo- 
graph, but cannot see. This mercury 
glow light has made the “while-you-wait 
photography” of the pleasure parks a 
possibility, but it is too ghastly for com- 
mon use. It would turn a parlor into a 
morgue or a seance-room. But recent- 
ly it is reported that German chemists 
have overcome this difficulty by putting 
into the electrodes other metals besides 
mercury, which, being volatilized in the 
vacuum tube by the electric current, 
change the character of the light by in- 
troducing the yellow and red elements, so 
making it approach the light of common 
day. Zinc with ten per cent. of bismuth 
and a trace of sodium is used for this 
purpose. If this proves practical . we 
shall have our houses cheaply lit by soft- 
ly glowing tubes arranged in all sorts of 
artistic designs on the walls and ceilings 
instead of one or more points of light too 
bright to look at directly. 


& 


A somewhat unexpected 
extension of the suffrage 
to women in Italy comes 
from the admission of the names of ten 
women to the registration lists. For the 
purpose of securing an interpretation of 
the wording of the Constitution on their 
electoral rights, ten women of Ancona 
demanded the right of registration. This 
was permitted, and the question taken 
to the provincial Court of Appeals, which 
decided that it had no power to annul 
the registration. The decision turned on 
the interpretation of the word regnicoli, 
inhabitants of the kingdom, on whom 
the electoral rights were conferred in 
Articles 24, 26, 27 and 28 of the Statuto 


Ten Women 
of Ancona 
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or Constitution, and this, the Court 
holds, includes both men and women, 
and both are therefore eligible to vote 
and hold office. A similar test case from 
Florence was decided in the opposite 
sense by another Court of Appeals, so 
the ultimate decision will have to be 
made by the Court of Cassation, corre- 
sponding to our Supreme Court. If the 
women of Italy fail in this attempt to 
secure their rights by judicial interpreta- 
tion, direct efforts to change the law will 
be made. The greatest positive gain. to 
the cause of woman suffrage during the 
year has been in Finland, where, under 
the new constitution forced from® the 
Czar, more than a million women will 
vote at the next election. In the elec- 
tions of the Australian Commonwealth 
women now vote, but not in all the 
States; as, for example, in Victoria, 
where the Legislative Council has just 
rejected women’s suffrage for the four- 


teenth time. 
& 


There are three rulers 
of Europe whose death 

Epnese might bring on a revolu- 
tionary war. One is the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary; another the Czar of 
Russia, and the third is the Sultan of 
Turkey. There are sinister reports in 
circulation as to the Sultan’s health. 
The circumstances are peculiar, owing 
to national jealousies, which might cause 
disturbances on the death of Francis 
Joseph, for Austria and Hungary are 
held together by a rotten thread. But 
the Austrian Empire has a reasonably 
free constitution, and the principle of 
freedom might secure peace even in the 
event of the Emperor’s death. But it is 
different with Russia and Turkey. They 
are tyrannies. The people have no voice 
in their government. Much depends on 
the wisdom and strength of the tyrant in 
control, and when he dies there is the 
greatest danger of rebellion and revolt. 
When the Sultan dies who shall succeed 
him? Then will young Turkey attempt 
to rule? Then will the Armenians rise? 
Then will the European Powers intervene 
to preserve the peace? These are serious 
questions which will turn all eyes toward 
Turkey, even as of late they have been 
turned to Russia. The Sultan’s illness 
may not be serious, but denials deserve 


The Sultan’s 
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no evidence when they come from the 
palace. : 
a 

They have in Pennsylvania a Dairy 
and Food Commission, under the charge 
of Dr. B. H. Warren, which is an ex- 
ample to the country. It actually en- 
forces the laws. The milk supply of the 
State is of the finest, and the chemist’s 
reports indicate that the percentage of 
adulteration is diminishing. The im- 
proper cold storage of eggs has been 
successfully dealt. with, as has the im- 
proper use of chemical preservatives. 
The department has become self support- 
ing. Its receipts for the last year. were 
$82,467, coming mainly from fines, as 
there were 1,085 prosecutions in 1905. 
In a single late case, that against impure 
glucose used for making candy, the 
manufacturing company was forced to 
destroy 8,000 barrels of glucose and pay 
fines aggregating $25,000. 

& 

It is the business of The British Navy 
League Journal to persuade the British 
people that a big navy is a big blessing. 
It mentions the complaint that the ex- 
pense of maintaining the army and navy 
has increased $170,000,000 in forty-five 
years; but it replies that the’ property 
liable to the income tax in the United 
Kingdom has increased $2,660,000,000 
in the same period. That sounds large, 
but the increase in the annual tax to sup- 
port the army and navy is thus six and 
four-tenths per cent. of the increase in 
wealth. That is by no means an insig- 
nificant increase; it is a burdensome one. 
And yet the military journals are abusing 
the British Premier because he looks 
longingly forward for the abolition of 
war. 

J 

Perhaps the weakest expression of 
prejudice against the President’s action 
as to reformed spelling is that of a very 
dignified journal of this city, which says 
that it is “extremely unfortunate, as indi- 
cating a lack of care in maintaining the 
true dignity of the highest political office 
in the world,” that the President’s name 
has been linked in the public mind, not 
with the names of Professor Mathews 
or Mr. Gilder, but with those of Artemus 
Ward and Josh Billings. We are glad 
the Presiderit is not so sensitive as to his 
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dignity. He was greatly amused when, on 
the late naval review, he saw the legend, 
“Pres Bot” displayed by the boat which 
carried the representatives of the press. 
Since when have our Presidents been 
concerned about caricatures and jokes? 


& 


Some Republican rainbow-chasers will 
have it that the Democrats are already 
retiring from the Presidential campaign 
before it has begun, because Mr. Bryan 
has “queered” the fight with his public 
ownership of railroads. But that is all 


nonsense.’ In the first place, the propo- 


sition will not be in the Democratic plat- 
form. Mr. Bryan has already made it 
clear that he does not expect it to be. 
Further, his approval of State or na- 
tional ownership will help him as much 
as it will hurt him in the Northern 
States, while in all but a few Southern 
States it makes no difference what are 
the private views of the candidates or the 
platform of the party—they will go 
Democratic anyhow. 


as 


We were right in supposing that the 
action of the trustees of the Leland Stan- 
ford University in taking the power of re- 
moving professors out of the sole hands of 
the President and giving it finally to the 
trustees was not in the least intended as 
any slight to President Jordan, but was 
due to the change in conditions related to 
the death of the founder, and was done 
at the desire of the President. We have 
_received a copy of the action taken, un- 
der which, in case it seems necessary to 
remove a professor, the matter shall be 
presented to the board by the President, 
with the recommendation of the advisory 
board of the faculty. This very properly 
unites all departments of government and 
instruction in the action taken. 


& 


It would be very unfortunate to have 


a war begun between Bulgaria and 
Turkey, and yet it is threatened. The 
Turks are good fighters, and have the 
larger population, and their soldiers do 
not expect much pay. But the sympathy 
if not the aid of Greece would go with 
Turkey, strange to say, while that of 
Rumania would go with Bulgaria, and 
Servia might keep her hands off. Were 
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the victory in such a war to go to Bui- 
garia, the Turk would be driven to the 
Bosporus, and some European ambi- 
tions, as of Austria and Italy, would be 
disappointed. The ideal would be one 
great free and independent Balkan state. 


& 


One of the saddest of sights is the 
fighting in Macedonia, great districts re- 
duced to wastes by fighting. And it can- 
not be said that this is the fault of 
Turks, for it is not. It is Greeks and 
Bulgarians, Christian sects and peoples 
in the deepest hostility, with warlike 
bands destroying each other’s villages 
and fields. Why cannot they fight a 
common foe, for liberty, if fight they 
must? It is like the disgraceful con- 
flicts between Christian sects in Jerusa- 
lem for control of the holy places, while 
the Moslem guards look on and laugh or 
keep the peace. 

a 


The Russian revolution cannot be 
hurried. There must be time for resist- 
ance, that the victory may be more com- 
plete in the end. For the present the 
naval outbreak has been suppressed, and 
the premature strike is a failure. But 
the autumn is coming, when the crops 
will be in, and the real revolution will 
probably have to begin in the provinces, 
where the army is not so massed as in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


& 


Those who were kiting speculative 
schemes called Hipple the “religious 
financier,” and to the naked eye such he 
was. It was a part of his stock in trade, 
after he had fallen into the net, just as 
one villain puts on priest’s garments, or 
another blacks his face. The fact that 
the cloak of religion helps a swindler is 
to the credit of the cloak. 

& 

One of the best things about the new 
law in New South Wales against gam- 
bling, is that section which prohibits 
newspapers from publishing racing odds. 
It is strange that honest and decent 
papers here in this country should pub- 
lish such news, the only effect of 
which is to encourage gambling; they 
ought to be interdicted here. 





Financial 


“Call Money” and the Govern- 
ment 


A CIRCULAR letter issued by Secretary 
Shaw and addressed to all national 
bank depositaries takes the ground that 
public moneys are for use in communi- 
ties where they are deposited, and that 
such funds should not be loaned at high 
rates for speculative purposes. The 
Secretary requests the depositary banks 
to return to the Treasury of the United 
States all money which is not normally 
absorbed. The circular letter has been 
widely discussed, and the consensus of 
opinion regarding it is that the Secretary 
of the Treasury lacks the power to dic- 
tate in such matters, and that all he is 
able to do is to advise banks against such 
practices as would advance the rate on 
call loans to an unnecessarily high level. 
The text of the Shaw circular letter is as 
follows: 


“IT am advised that many banks, scattered 
thruout the country, are loaning their surplus 
funds thru brokers and others in New York 
on call at high rates of interest. Money 
loaned on call is well nigh universally for 
speculative purposes. I recognize the right of 
any individual to speculate in stocks or in 
lands, and the legal right of any bank to loan 
money at appropriate rates of interest, at home 
or abroad, on ample security, even with knowl- 
edge that it is being used for speculative pur- 
poses. I am not willing, however, that Gov- 
ernment money shall be enticed away from the 
locality where it has been deposited for the 
purpose of being used in this way. Public 
deposits are made in aid of legitimate 
business as distinguished from speculation, 
whatever its nature. Depositary city banks 
are expected to loan at regular rates or not 
at all and they must not be tempted to act as 
agents instead of correspondents for other de- 
positary banks in making call loans at high 
rates. 

“If you have more money than’ your com- 
munity can appropriately absorb please return 
it to the Treasury, for it can be promptly placed 
where it will do much good. This does not 
apply to banks with large reserves regularly 
on deposit with city correspondents.” 


The Real Estate Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


FoLLowI1nc closely in the footsteps of 


the broken Milwaukee Avenue State 
Bank in Chicago, to which reference 
was made in our issue of August 16th, 


comes the case of the Real Estate Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, which was 
wrecked by its president, Frank K. Hip- 
ple, who committed suicide when he 
realized that discovery of his unsound and 
criminal management was close at hand. 
The Real Estate Trust Company, it ap- 
pears from the investigations made since 
the institution passed into the receiver’s 
hands, was notoriously a one-man bank. 
Mr. Hipple was high in social and re- 
ligious circles. His connections were 
such that every one trusted him. His 
fellow officers followed blindly where he 
led, and the directors, instead of direct- 
ing, took the president’s word for’ every- 
thing he did. Even the Banking De- 
partment took things for granted and 
made no examinations of this good 
man’s bank for something like two 
years. He made loans on worthless se- 
curities; he juggled with collateral; he 
permitted overdrafts on the part of the 
promoter Segal notwithstanding the fact 
that Hipple’s colleagues mistrusted 
Segal and spoke of him as “the Devil’s 
Deputy”; he overdrew his own accounts 
and did other things that he knew were 
opposed to the principles of sound bank- 
ing, until he had piled up a shortage of 
$7,000,000. When he saw that he had 
reached the end of his rope he took his 
own life and left to others the sad task 
of adjusting the great financial wrongs 
to 6,000 odd depositors, of which 
he had been guilty. It would be 
charitable to think that some of Mr. 
Hipple’s lapses arose because of the 
breaking down of the financier thru 
the softening of his brain or because 
of malign hypnotic influence, but it must 
be confessed that not much evidence of 
any such causes can be adduced. Some 
have suggested that the Doctor of Laws 
was money mad. Possibly the directors 
were under a similar influence, and it 
may be that the two lawyer - directors 
who are said to have profited to the ex- 
tent of $750,000 for passing upon the 
worth of the securities that figured in the 
transactions between Hipple and Segal 
were similarly tainted. The wisdom that 
suggests reforms after the fact would 
have saved wide-reaching losses if it had 
been applied before the fact. 
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Causes of New York Fires 


In the recently published report of the 
New York Fire Commissioner, the total 
number of reported fires for 1905 in the 
City of New York is given as 7,750. This 
was am increase over the preceding year 
of 201. The total estimated loss amount- 
ed to $5,271,955, which is an avetage loss 
of $680.25 per fire. Of the whole num- 
ber of fires, 3,337, of 43 per cent., wefe 
for losses less than $10. The following 
a were tabulated by the Fire Mar- 
shal : 


Carelessness with miatches.........:.4.. 
Children playing with matches... 
Carelessness in the use of lit cigars, 
a” Meiers leet FPP ee ee eats 
Overheated stoves, stove pipes, ete 
Chimney fires, defective flues, etc 
Bonfires and brush fires 
Carelessness in use of candles, tapers, etc. 
Gas lights in contact with curtains, etc.. 
Kerosene oil lamps, etc., upsetting, ex- 
NG ERS SER MS oe A 
Fires from causes which could not be 
ascertained 


It will be observed that children may 
be trusted to play with matches or fire 


with double the safety that smokers may 
do the same. 


a . 
The International Policy-Hold- 
_ ers’ Committee 


BisHop CHartes C. McCape, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and one of 
the members of the International Policy- 
holders’ Committee, of which Samuel 
‘Untermyer is active as manager, fol- 
lowed the example set by Seymour 
Eaton and resigned last week. In his 
letter of resignation addressed to Judge 
A. B. Parker, the Bishop claims to have 
misunderstood the purposes of the Inter- 
national Committee and objects with 
much vigor to the address, signed with 
his name without his. permission, which 
was recently sent to the policy-holders. 
He further protests against the continued 
expression in the name of the Committee 
of opinioris and accusations with which 
he has no sympathy and which he is now 
convinced have no sufficient justification 
in fact. The Bishop incidentally paid 
high tribute to those recently named on 
the two administration tickets. The re- 
ply of the International Policy-holders’ 
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Committee took the form of “reading 
out” the good Bishop in a set of caustic 
resolutions, and he was promptly “re- 
lieved from further service’ in the Com- 
mittee, whose meetings, it is claimed, he 
did not attend, altho repeatedly request- 
ed to do so. 

The campaign promises to be lively 
from now on. Charges and counter- 
charges receive almost daily publication, 
and the campaign literature proper con- 
stantly increases in volume. 


 ] 


The subject of discussion at the elev- 
enth atiriual cotivention of the Kentucky 
Association of Fire Insurance Agents, 
held at Louisville, Ky., last June, was 
“How to Prevent Fire Loss.” The mat- 
ter is referred to at this late date in order 
to illustrate the futility of attempting to 
absolutely prevent fire loss when, to the 
known hazard of mice, cats are newly 
added. The cat hazard recently arose 
when two of these animals overturned a 
lighted kerosene lamp that stood on the 
top of a refrigerator at Harrisburg, Pa. 
In addition to the property loss which re- 
sulted the householder was_ painfully 
burned while engaged in extinguishing 
the flames, and he sustained cuts on his 
foot because of the broken glass of the 
lamp. It is exceedingly doubtful if a 
hazard of this kind was considered at all 
at the Louisville convention. 


We are pleased to announce that 80 
per cent. of the loss, amounting to about 
$500,000, suffered by the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, of which 
Frank W. Sargeant is president, in the 
San Francisco disaster, has been adjust- 
ed, and it is expected that the balance of 
the claims,. $100,000, will be settled in a 


short time. 
& 


....Dividends announced : 

Am. Graphophone Co. (Common), quarter- 
ly, 1%4 per cent., payable September 15th. 

Am. Can Co. (Preferred), quarterly, 1%4 per 
cent., payable October Ist. 

Am. Car & Fdry. Co. (Preferred) 13% per 
cent., payable October Ist. 

Interborough-Metrop. . Co. (Preferred), 
quarterly, 1% per cent., payable October Ist. 

Manhattan Rway Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable October Ist. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc. (Preferred), quar- 
terly, 114 per cent., payable October Ist. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition of 


The Phenix National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Close of business September 4, 1906 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts - $5,187,841.42 
United States Bonds -- 1,200,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds 363,749.78 
Cash & Sight Exchange 5,806,545.87 


$12,558,137.07 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - : 
Circulation - - - 986,600.00 
‘Deposits - - - 10,233,677.91 


$12,558,137.07 








Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Firms and In- 
dividuals Accepted. Yours Solicited. 
FINIS E MARSHALL. President 
AUGUST BELMONT, GEORGE M. COFFIN, 
Vice-President. Vice-President 
ALFRED M. BULL, BERT L. HASKINS, 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier. 


FOR SALE 
AT A BARGAIN 


AT CLAVERACK 
Near Hudson, N. Y. 





The property known as HUDSON RIVER INSTI- 
TUTE. It censists of 20 acres of land and two large 
iidings, containing about 300 rooms. Suitable for 
Summer Boarding House, Schocl, Sanitarium or might 
be wed for light manufacturing. Very healthy ; good 
pring water, small fake and large gymnasium on pre- 
nises;500 large trees. Original cost over $75,000; offered 


lor less than $15,000. Terms reasonable. Address 
John C, Havemeyer, Yonkers, N. Y., or J. F. 
Havemeyer, 29 Broadway, New York City. Caretaker 
00 premises, 


337,859.16. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF 
NEW YORE 


at New York, in the State ‘of New York, at the close of 
business, September 4, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
| ag apg te 


U. 8. bonds to secure U. 

Premiums on U. 8S. bond 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Banking house and lot 

Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.. s6% 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other national banks 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 


‘ other than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fun 
= profits, 


Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Accepted checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 

Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 
Reserved for taxes 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, WILLIAM C. DUVALL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. A 

W. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of Sep- 
tember, 1906. A. J. OXENHAM, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: OHARLES LANIER, 


WOODBURY LANGDON, t Directors. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 











[EWISe @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Lauvuipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

’ . China and Gi 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “‘PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfectien of cleanliness 
and ecenomy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


SA 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
35 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business Sept. 4, 1906: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
. bonds on hand 
securities, etc 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
ixchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
— © rasa reserve in bank, viz.: 


$8,592,075 
2,582 


ew tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in... 
Surplus fund 
ee profits, less expenses and taxes 
National banknotes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings wate. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


151, ‘476 77 


00 
540,000 om 
13,700 00 


Total $18, 306,858 42 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashicr of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the ye statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN: Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
September, 1906. EORGE GASTLIN, 
Correct—Attest: 


G 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
. D. LAYNG } 
. K. VANDERBILT, JR., } Directors. 
BE. V. W. ROSSITER, j 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of New York, in = State of New York, at the close of 
business September 4 m x 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, 
Furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks inet genscye agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
eent. redemption fun 


$16,014,611 00 
1,197 66 


"340, 000 00 
54,750 00 
25.089 00 
20.000 00 

1,678,115 24 
149,289 14 
326,833 32 

2,159,140 72 

12,000 00 
3,308 72 


4,186,290 00 
127,294 00 


79,250 00 
49,017 08 
$27,311,185 83 


$2,550,000 00 
510,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
= w profits, 


pai 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States esoemn. 
Bonds borrowed 


Reserve for taxes : 23,499 57 


Total $27,311,185 83 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

I, ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier of "the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the stove statement is true 


to the best of my mapesatae | and belief 
K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to ‘oben me this 6th day of 
September, 1906. 
5 WM. V. A. POE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
RALPH L. CUTTE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, {recto 
EDWARD A. WALTON, 











IS YOUR MONEY EARNING 


If not, investigate our plan, which offers as advantages 
TANGIBLE SECURITY——CAS 


Up 7 'H ON DEMAND 
Any Sw 
Send for Booklet “ A. 7 neni is valuable and interesting 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., Suite Y, 1133 BRoaDway, New York 
(Oapital and Surplus, $500,000.00) 


re gy eng oe AND PRINCIPAL 
m $5 up available 


EMA 


2 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


New York, eet 5th, 1906. 
PREFERRED OAPITAL STOC 
DIVIDEND NO. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, it 
was resolv that a dividend of 1% t th 


paid on Monday, 

Guaranty Trust Company, 

Street, New York City, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, September 11, Trans- 
fer books will close Tuesday, September 11, 1906, and re- 
open on Tuesday, October 2, 1906. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 8. 8. DE LANO, Treasurer. 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Express Company, held on A 80th, 1 
pm dividend of A. per 
the income of the Com from its yom eo payable 
October Ist, Py B-- olders of record at the close 
of business ptember 15th, 1906. 


JAMES F. FARGO, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


will be paid 
October ist, 1906, to stockholders of record 
of the transfer books on Friday, September 14th, 1906, at 
three o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books will be soopened on Wednesday, 
September 26th, 1906, at 10 o’clock M. 
D. W. MOWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A 
PER 


. The i ag books will 
ferred Stock from Sept. 16th to oe. ds 
Will mail checks. R. MO 
Dated New York, Sept. 4th, 1906. 


N, Secretary. 








Tednesday, 


-easurer. 
— 


UARTER 
oD referred 

1906, to 
Sept. 15th, 
» the Pre 
inclusive. 
ecretary: 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
pusiness Sept. 4, 1906: 


leans and discounts 

Qverdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 

0. 8 bonds to secure circulation... 
Premiums on U. S. 

Bonds, securities, 

Purniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National barks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


$7,181,006 35 
310 92 


Due from U. 8. 
redemption fan 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
— fund 
Undivided profits, 
paid 
National bank notes ovtstanding 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savi 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit. 

Time certificates of deposit... 
Certified . checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 

Reserved for taxes 


$10,956,057 
of New York, ss.: 

ER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 


September, 1906. 
W. ©. KING, Notary Public, 
N. Y. Co 


2 


Correct-—A ttest: 
SAM’L CROOKS, 
HENRY KROGER, 
THEO. F. WHITMARSH, 


Directors. 





DIVIDENDS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 





the Preferred Stock has been declared 
Transfer books 
and reopen September 


B. W. HYDE. Gecretary. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
ony quarterly dividend (No. 85) of ONE AND ONE- 
gr bey PER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock of 
i American Graphophone Co. will be paid on September 
) 1906, to stockholders of record: September 1. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


Interborough-Metropoliten Company 
of payment of dividend on the preferred stock. 
quarterly dividend of One and one-quarter per cent. 
%) upon the preferred stock of this Company has been 
lared, payable Monday, October ist, 1906, to stock- 

tith t 4 record at the close of business on Monday, Sept. 


aftr the Purpose of such dividend the transfer books will 
wi at 3 P. M. on Monday, Sept. 10th, 1906, a reopen 
0 o'clock on Monday, on, 1 


. FISHER, Secretary. 


J.G. WHITE @ COMPANY, INC. 

A 48-49 Exchange Place, New York City. 

P quarterly dividend (fourteenth quarter) of ONE AND 
HALF PER CENT. on the preferred stock of this 
¥, payable October ist, 1906, to stockholders of 

pot August 31, 1906, has been declared by the Board of 


GEO. W. BUNNELL, Treasurer. 


WiGrtauliasaly lia: 

















HOW MANY OF US? 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands to 
Ward Off Ailments. 


A Ky. lady, speaking about food, says: “I was 
accustomed to eating all kinds of ordinary food 
until, for some reason, indigestion and nervous 
prostration set in. 

“After I had run down seriously my attention 
was called to the necessity of some change in my 
diet, and I discontinued my ordinary breakfast 
and began using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed in a re- 
markable way, and I began to have a strength 
that I had never been possessed of before, a vigor 
of body and a poise of mind that amazed me. It 
was, entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion had been ac- 
companied by heat flashes, and many times my 
condition was distressing with blind spells of 
dizziness, rush of blood to the head and neuralgic 
pains in the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for breakfast I 
have been free from these troubles except at 
times when I have indulged in rich, greasy foods 
in quantity, then I would be warned by a pain 
under the left shoulder blade, and unless I heeded 
the warning the old trouble would come back, 
but when I finally got to know where these trou- 
bles originated I returned to my Grape-Nuts and 
cream and the pain and disturbance left very 
quickly. 

“T am now in prime health as a. result of my 
use of Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
: OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 
OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


The Match and 
the Volcano 


The temper of fire varies. So does 
human eagerness. Don’t ignite your life 
insurance enthusiasm with a frittering 
match, nor hold it over a volcano of reck- 
lessness. Drop usa postal and we'll give 
you prudent counsel. 


The Wiasbington Lite Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION 
THE IMPORTERS @ TRAD 


OF 
ERS NA- 


TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
in the State of _— York, at the close of business Sep- 


tember 4th, 


. to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house . 
Due from National banks 
Due from State banks 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks..... oo 8gn eee 
Nickels and cents 
a ey reserve in bank, viz.: 


Legal tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer, 5% 
of circulation 

Due from . & Treasury other than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
—e profits, 


pa 
National bank notes outstanding........... 
State bank notes outstanding nee 
Due to other National banks 

Due to State National hanks 

Due to trust companies and savings — 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual denestte subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


less expenses and taxes 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 
I, H. H. 


Bshessesss 
susessesas 


2,500 00 
24,000 00 


28358888 
sesgursse 


S38 


— 
a 


75, 
20 


iS. : 
POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and = 


POWELL, Cashier. 


H. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
CHAS. E. 


September, 1906. 


McCARTHY 


powers Public. 


EDWARD TOWNSEN 
JOHN 'ARBUCKLE 
H. R. ICKELHEIMER. 


“a Directors. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, 
business, Sept. 4, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and ‘unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Due fr house, furniture and fixtures 
-¥ National banks (not reserve 


agents . 
Due = State banks — bankers 
Checks and other cash item: 

Exchanges for clearing bens 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
wful money reserve - bank, viz.: 


gal tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. smeseae (5% 
of circulation) 


Total. . 
“UIABILITINS. 
Capital stock paid = caccegeecoanceces cent 
= lus fun 


oa 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpai 2 eos bene 
Individual deposits” subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Tot 
si ee Ncw York a! ‘of New York, 


NEWEL 


in the State of New York, at the close of 


Cashier of the aheve-cnmet bank, dv 


solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


Z. BE. NEWBLL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of Sep- 
RUFUS W. FROST, 


Notary Public. 


best of my knowledge and belief. 


tember, 1906. 


Correct—-Attest: 
Pr CHAUNCEY ANDERSON, 
FREDERIC T. HUME, 
VINCENT LOESER, 


Directors. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, September 4th, 1906: 


red ae 
to secure wemitiee.. 2.0... 
securities, ete........ eheseseos 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... .: 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house........... ieee 
Notes of other enemy of banks 
ayn + spine reserve in bank, viz.: 
ot tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 





LIABILITIES. . 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Se profits, 


National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other national banks................ 
Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Liabilities other than those above stated... 


$1,000,000 00 
1,000,000 
less expenses and taxes 


Tota $11, 622,001 44 
mere of New York, County of New York, ss. 

, ALEX. GILBERT, President of the above-named bank, 
pt, ” solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and me 

A. LBERT, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of Sep- 


tember, 1906, 
yee? Public, Kings Co. 
(Ctf. filed in N. Y: Co.) 


R. A. PARKER, 


AARON J J. BACH, 
OPOLD STER: 


The First National Bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sept. 4th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............- 


Due from banks and bankers....... 
Real estate and securities .......... 
United States bonds..............- 
Cash and reserve .... 


(Seal.) 
Correct—Attest: 
} Directors. 





1906. 


- $4,133,004 03 
3,308,135 01 
936,489 25 
550,000 00 
720,031 83 


eee ee 


$0,647,660 12 
LIABILITIES. 


eeeeeee 


$400,000 00 
1,137,257 13 

389,800 00 
7,720,602 9 


Capital ... 
Surplus and undivided profits...... 
Circulation .. 


Deposits ..... 


ee ee ew reese eee eens 
ee ee 


ee ee ee 


$0,6 47,660 12 


OFFICERS. 
E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Assistant Cashier. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





be Bo 


5 228 8% 


nw 


Due from National base (not reserve agents) 3, 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 





Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearin 


ee 
ANK REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
close of AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL NATIONAL PARK BANK 
BANHK at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
2,271 87 of eeapamite September 4th, 1906: 
3 0 at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
0,000 00 business September 4th, 1906: RESOURCES. 
1,315 00 
R RCES. Loans and discounts 

0,000 00 UE Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
1,751 33 Loans and discounts $20,066, U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 
2,852 78 Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 28, 
7,078 39 U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 5,000, ; 
2,286 52 Bonds, securities, etc 2;550, Stocks, securities, etc 
1,095 0¢ Banking house, — and fixtures. 1,270,000. Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

“ Other real estate ow - Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 

0 2 

00 


ARRSRSSEE 


SVSSSSSSRS 


cacaa a 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 


= 
F] 


4,181,457 79 
573,000 00 
(5% 


250,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 59,000 00 
Dotal. . .cgns6icbusedvbs dosekeiss cee dnen $50,606,903 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 


Surplus fun 
Undivided profits, 


S. Treasurer 


less expenses and Canes 


pa 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National bi ° 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding.......... eooes 
Reserve for taxes 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 88.: 

Il, DUMONT CLARKE, President of. the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

DUMONT CUARKE, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 


September, 1906. ELBERT A. BENNETT, 


Notary Public, Kings County, No. 113, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


RE 
R. MAXWELL, 
tNo. T. TERRY, 


} Directors. 


Notes of other nationa 


Spec’ 

oy tender notes 
not cle tion _— with U. 

o = 


S. Treasurer (5% 


8S. Treasurer, 
oalbieeaion’ fund 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital ateck paid in 
= lus fund 
— profits, 


notional banknotes outstanding. P 

Due to other national banks. . .. 30,887,114, 66 

Due to State banks and bankers 12,682, 32 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. 9,002,835 51 

Dividends unpaid 328 00 

Individual deposits ee. to check 

Demand certificates deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks Sees 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above’ stated, 
tax reser 126,267 41 


$105,539,556 47 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


MAURICE H. EWER, Oashier. 
eat and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
a WM. E. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., Cert. filed in N. Y¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
STUYVESANT wise. 


AUGUST a 4aKM t 


Directors. 
FRANCIS R 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


gl aes the frui t lor the owners. 


These lands earn © $60 per acre annually net, thus 
making an 18% to 90% investment , 
Illustrated literature containing Government Tes, 
teen ak large and | types my — from ——_ S — ¥ 
n erms u r 
FREE. pon whic onds can purchased, 


Interest payable semi-annuall 
the office ofa prominent New ork 
trust company. With each bond of 
we give a bonus of two acres 
of banana land, cleared, planted and 
brought into bearin en harvest 


Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Girard National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sept. 4, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Investments 
Due from Banks 
Exchange for Clearing House 
Cash and Reserve 


$24,601,811 76 


5,767,057 35 


$36,866,353 61 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Net Profits 
Circulation 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., Cashier. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





xiv THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, at the close of business Sep- 
tember 4th, 1906: 


Loans and discounts.............-..++sse85 $18,058,557 35 
Overdrafts, secured and’ unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks 


87,495 36 
1,632,494 16 
1,129,121 67 

642,526 70 

131,412 33 
Exchanges for Clearing House 2,728,705 71 
Specie 8,136,447 13 
Legal-tender aotes 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) ,875 00 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund A 20 


74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
paid 

BO GP WAMND i a vc cccccccccsdwtsseéscis 
National banknotes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other National banks 5,061,507 
2,079,234 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 2,393,452 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 
U. 8. deposits 
U. 8. bond account 


973,762 37 

310,000 00 

105,000 00 
$31,359,357 74 
State of New York, County of New York, 6s.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
September, 1906. OLIVER R. MITCHELL, 

Correct—Attest: Notary Public. 

RICHARD YOUNG, 
ABRAHAM STERN, 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 


THE MARKET STREET NATIONAL BANK 


1107 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sept. 4, 1906. 


Directors. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and Investments . 
Due from Banks 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Cash and Reserve 1,433,234 02 
$9,515,457 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock seaeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and Net Profits ds 6 c¥ecd 820,729 34 
Circulation ..... 982,500 00 
Deposits ..... seeees 6,712,228 40 
9,515,457 74 
W. P. SINN ETE Casiticr. 


d a gg om secured 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 4, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..........s..eeeee. Joos ORB, og ye $ - 

527 55 

8S. bonds to secure circulation 

Bonds and securities......... erneccevcwesee 
Banking house 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks 


136,157 50 
7,703,872 41 


9 50 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 3,337,569 00 
Legal tender notes 1,770,200 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


2,500 00 
44,000 00 
$35,025,058 36 
Capital 


Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 


$3,000,000 00 
2,000,000 00 


pa 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Acce ted checks ° 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 


Total 
State of New Ce County of New York, ss.: 

I, CHARLBS ERSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do Seale 1 swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th pay of Sep- 

tember, 1906. R. A. ER, 
Bay Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

JAMES G. CANNON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
WM. 8. OPDYKB, 


MAKING GOOD 


The New York Realty Owners Company has 
made good to hundreds of Shareown=rs who are 
receiving 6% Interest, 3% semi-annually, on sums 
of from $100 to $5,000 each. 

The Company has been in successful operation 
more than ten years. Hundreds of letters from 
satisfied Shareowners, over 11,500 checks paid as 
profits and an increased Surplus show results. It 

is not an experiment but an established success. 

© This Company can help you in the same way it 

is helping a thousand others to the full return 
2 the use of their money in the safest business 
known—New York Real Ownership. 


Send for Booklet F. B. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


489. Fifth Ave., New York. 


? 
> Directors. 
J 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


at New bh in the State of New -York, at the close of 
business, Sept. 4, 1906: 


loans and Giscounts..............ceceeeeeee 
U. & bonds to secure circulation........... : 
J. 8 bonds to secure U. S. deposits........ 
grecke- and DOMGS.......-cecceciccccsccecces 
Due from national banks (not peeeve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 
Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for clearing house............... 
Notes of other national banks............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Legal t tender notes 
Redemption fund wit 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 


otber than 5% 
9,900 00 


$78,144,913 44 


Capital stock paid in . «+ $1,000,000 00 
Surplug fund + 5,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, 

782,147 68 


National bauk notes oenenting 

Due to other national banks. 

Due to State banks and bankers. 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

DE CROGME scbecvvcvcescescecccosctoce 

Cashier’s checks es pice week pewesevn 

United States deposits 
rrow 


LIABI pabeoner 





a $78,144,913 44 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
IB. J. STAL KER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
STALKER, Cashier. 
ons ot and sworn to before me this 7th day of Sep- 
‘W. E. PURDY, 


tember, 1906, 
Notary Public, Kings County, No. 62. 
Certificate filed in New York County, N. Y. 


Correet—A ttest: 
a H. WIGGIN, 


oa 2 , Ct 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR., 





Mt MERCHANTS NATIONAL sd Providenes, Re |, 


Sept. 4, 1906. 
ov seta - $4,253,460 
Cash es banks. .cccccicscese a 987,337 

$6,762,730 


- $1,000,000 
639,710 
649,000 00 


41474,020 05 


$6,762,730 71 
~ C. Taft, Pres.; Samuel R. Dorrance, vend lee ; 
es J. Barber, Cashier; Frank A. Greene, ‘Aaolitnns 











THE 


180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


INDEPENDENT 


CLARENCE Ww. BOWEN, - = = «= Publisher. 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Se early Were try in the Fostal Union, $1.66 
Ta 


Onler for the change of an address should be received 


Week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
od Rew address should be be given. 


i HOMr DON SEYE WATER | 





$37,114,710 82 
927,850 00 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business September oe $ 
RESOURCE 

Loans and discounts.............eseeeeees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
United States bonds to secure United States 

SEED | wo o6oadp espn wis tn wei bs chdscdedee 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 
Bonds, securities, etc. ......<eccescccvcees 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 
Due from national banks ~— ome agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 
Checks and other cash Gone Rov svesovede one 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 
Notes of other national banks............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
——, money reserve in bank, viz.: 

pecie 





Legal MeeAGE MONE d,s 5s <éb0cdsasciuds soe 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5% of circulation)..............6+. 
Due from United States Treasurer, other 
than 5% redemption fund................. 


LIABILITIES. 
Gopteelh wie BOGE. Ih. cccccccoescsccccscces 
es 
Undivided profits, 

OEE Fs ites 535 bob tains es binsced'ee ne vinwes 
National bank notes outstanding........... 
Due to other national banks............... 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
rrr ree 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks ........ccccscccccscesccces 
Cashier’s checks outstanding...............+. 
United States deposits.............ceeeeeees 
Reserved for taxes.........csscecsescecvecs 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. S. FREEMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th “. of 
a ve 1906. 0. E. PAYNTER, Notary Public. 


orrect—Attest: 
E. A. patncememoerr, 
DONALD MACK 
WA AY, 


bees Directors. 
R. M. GALLA 





1875 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


1906 FIRE INSURANCE 


National o> Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 





3ist YEAR 


1906 





Capital Stock all saat Pie atest ou he heme-cke 
Re-Insurance Reserv 
Unsettled Losses ane otheg claims........ 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1906............-. $7,304,958 96 
AMES NICHOLS, President. 

> : STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


Xvi 


THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT ‘OF THE CONDITION OF THE ~” 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the og of New York, at the close of 


business September ._feesot ars 


Due from masioead panks 4 reserve agents) 
Checks and other cash item 

Mxchanges ez b 

Notes of other national banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Beeuas 


BasBEess 
assesses 


of 
g 


ee Rs with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
n 
Dae from U. S.. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus, fund 
ye yer profits, 


National bank notes outstanding 
Due to State banks and bankers 


Dividends unpaid 
Individual ‘deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 

United States deposits 
Bills payable, includin 

for money borrow 


Total 

State of New York, County of New York, 3 

I, JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier of the ‘above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the ere statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief 

JAS. C. BROWER, Cashier. 

Subseribed and to before me this 7th day of 

September, 


LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 


sworn 


} Directors. 





This Company pays 5 per 
cent. interest on deposits and 


City and County of New York. 
Correct—Attest: 
your money may be with- 
O sxawn at any time on demand 
—Absolute safety is assured. 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJAN, 
FREDERICK FOWLER, 
Hp Write for the Book 
CALVERT = Nara @ DEPOSIT Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, M 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men, It especially provides for practical 
wants, 





| Atlantic Adutual 


Bnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insares Against Marine and Inland Trans. 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies — 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre 
miums terminated during the year, thereby redut- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bears 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, 
accordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres't 
jAS. L. TVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Flioyd-jJones, Secretary 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 





January Iet, 1906 


LIABILITIES,: |° . a | oe 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,643, 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F iture law. ; 


NEW YORK OPPICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS: 








Gast ais distributions paid 
and” pela "ap Tagurance val Waves to which the inenred io 
tied "oy he Manacch rates, and values for any age sent , 
plication te the Company’s Office. ’ 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-F 
D, F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 








